Underfunding  threatens  positions 


Business  as  usual 

Pedestrians  on  Willcocks  St.  pass  the  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 

Scarborough  creates 
management  division 


by  Karina  Dahlin 

EXPECTED  revenue  shortfalls  will  lead 
to  the  loss  of  95  faculty  positions  at  the 
University  by  1995-96,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  budget  committee  of  the 
Academic  Board. 

Professor  Adel  Sedra  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineering,  chair 
of  the  budget  committee,  presented  the 
report  to  the  Jan.  17  meeting  of  the 
board. 

Estimated  reductions  to  divisional 
budgets  will  range  from  10  percent  to 
zero  by  1995-96,  the  report  says.  The 
combined  effect  over  the  whole  period 
will  be  a $15.5  million  reduction  to  the 
base  budgets.  Th  e biggest  share  - $ 10.9 
million  - will  be  saved  by  leaving  va- 
cated teaching  positions  unfilled. 

The  report’s  projections  are  based  on 
a review  conducted  last  fall  of  the  long- 
term budget  plans  of  23  academic  divi- 
sions in  the  provostial  portfolio.  Begin- 
ning this  fall  the  committee  will  review 
the  budgets  of  the  divisions  reporting 
to  the  other  five  vice-presidents. 

The  long-range  budget  plan  was 
adopted  last  spring  in  an  attempt  to 
counteract  a projected  $46.8  million 
deficit  in  the  University’s  operating 
budget  by  1995-96.  Rather  than  imple- 
menting reductions  one  year  at  a time, 
the  shortfall  was  averaged  over  six 
years.  A University-wide  reduction  of 
4.8  percent,  complemented  by  increased 
income,  would  be  sufficient  to  balance 
the  books  by  1996,  financial  planners 
hoped. 

In  response  to  the  report,  President 
Robert  Prichard  said  provincial  grants 
to  the  University  for  1991-92  may  be 
lower  than  anticipated.  If  so,  the  rev- 
enue forecast  contained  in  the  long- 


by  Gay  Abbate 

THE  UNIVERSITY  has  applied  for  me- 
diation following  a breakdown  in  con- 
ciliation talks  with  the  Canadian  Un- 
ion of  Educational  Workers  (CUEW) 
Local  2,  representing  about  2,600 
teaching  assistants. 

On  Friday,  Jan.  18,  Alec  Pathy,  vice- 
president  (human  resources),  asked  the 
University’s  director  of  labour  relations 
to  request  mediation  as  soon  as  possible. 

CUEW  officials  could  not  be  reached 
Friday  for  their  response  to  the  Uni- 
versity’s call  for  mediation.  However, 
in  an  interview  last  week,  Vanessa 
Kelly,  president  of  Local  2,  said  her 
members  are  prepared  to  return  to  the 
bargainingtable  if  the  University  shows 
a willingness  to  bargain  on  any  of  the 
substantive  issues,  including  the  sal- 
ary and  benefits  package. 

Conciliation  talks  broke  down  Jan. 
14  and  the  union  asked  provincial  con- 
ciliator Ken  Levack  to  file  a no-board 
report  on  the  negotiations  with  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board. 
Levack  agreed  to  do  so.  The  TAs  will  be 
in  a legal  position  to  strike  16  days 
after  the  release  of  the  report. 

David  Cook,  vice-provost  (staff func- 
tions), said  in  an  interview  that  the 
University  askedfor  mediation  because 
it  wants  to  avoid  a strike.  It  was  also 
prompted  to  do  so  by  a letter  to  all 
principals,  deans,  directors  and  chairs 
in  which  the  union  outlined  its  posi- 
tion. Cook  said  the  language  of  the 


term  plan  may  prove  to  have  been  too 
optimistic.  “Our  current  best  estimate 
is  considerably  more  pessimistic  on  the 
revenue  side,”  Prichard  said. 

Prichard  cited  three  reasons  for  his 
analysis:  the  economic  recession,  the 
provincial  deficit  and  the  lack  of  politi- 
cal will  to  adopt  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities’  recent  Plan  for  Recovery 
with  its  recommendation  to  increase 
tuition  fees. 

The  government  is  expected  to  an- 
nounce next  year’s  funding  allocations 
before  the  end  of  January. 

The  president  said  the  blame  for  the 
budgetary  problems  cannot  be  placed 
on  the  University  alone.  “The  core  dif- 
ficulty of  this  exercise  is  that  we  are 
brutally  underfunded.  Ninety -five  per- 
cent of  our  problem  is  caused  by  rev- 
enue problems,  five  percent  by  the  lack 
of  skill  and  imagination  of  those  trying 
to  run  this  university.” 

While  government  underfunding  is 
expected  to  continue,  the  budget  re- 
view shows  that  academic  divisions 
may  attract  less  money  from  external 
sources  than  projected. 

In  discussions  with  the  budget  com- 
mittee, some  divisional  leaders  said 
reductions  in  the  number  of  faculty 
members  who  attract  external  income 
from  research  councils  and  other 
sources  may  change  the  revenue  pic- 
ture. Some  hesitated  to  predict  higher 
earnings  during  a recession,  while  oth- 
ers were  cautious  to  reveal  their  plans 
because  they  worried  it  would  erode 
their  internal  funding. 

If  the  income  targets  prove  unrealis- 
tic, the  long-range  budget  guidelines 
will  have  to  be  reviewed,  Sedra  said  in 
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suggested  some  flexibility  in  the  un- 
ion’s position.  He  does  not  know  when 
mediation  will  begin. 

The  University  has  responded  posi- 
tively to  about  a dozen  of  the  union’s  40 
demands.  Cook  said  many  of  the  major 
demands,  including  the  salary  and  ben- 
efits package,  are  unrealistic  given 
U ofT’s  current  financial  plight  The  Uni- 
versity has  not  yet  made  a salaiy  offer. 

The  union  wants  U of  T to  establish 
a “priority  pool”  that  would  guarantee 
its  members  job  security  for  up  to  five 
years.  Cook  said  the  University  would 
not  have  any  teaching  assistantships 
to  offer  incoming  students  if  it  were  to 
accept  the  proposal. 

The  TAs  have  been  without  a contract 
since  their  two-year  agreement  expired 
Aug.  31.  In  November  they  voted  78 
percent  in  favour  of a strike  if  a settlement 
were  not  reached.  Teaching  assistants 
were  on  strike  for  15  days  in  1989  before 
settling  on  their  last  contract. 

The  local  is  asking  for  a 15  percent 
pay  increase  in  the  first  year  and  10 
percent  in  the  second  of  a two-year 
contract.  In  the  contract  following  the 
1989  strike  they  accepted  a 6.3  percent 
wage  raise  in  the  first  year  of  the  agree- 
ment and  increases  from  five  to  seven 
percent  for  the  four  different  TA  cat- 
egories in  the  second. 

The  union  has  also  asked  for  im- 
proved benefits  including  a dental  plan, 
increased  vacation  pay  and  extended 
paid  maternity  leave. 


by  Gay  Abbate 

IN  RESPONSE  to  the  December  1989 
report  of  the  provostial  committee  that 
reviewed  its  commerce  programs, 
Scarborough  College  will  create  a Divi- 
sion of  Management  & Economics  ef- 
fective July  1. 

Principal  Paul  Thompson  of 
Scarborough  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a fifth  di- 
vision after  the 
provostial  committee 
identified  the  need  for 
it.  The  Scarborough 
College  Council  en- 
dorsed his  proposal 
Dec.  6,  the  Universi- 
ty’s Academic  Board 
Jan.  17.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  of 
Governing  Council 
will  consider  final  approval  Feb.  4. 

The  new  division  will  include  com- 
merce (to  be  called  management)  and 
economics,  currently  part  of 
Scarborough’s  Division  of  Social  Sci- 
ences. 

The  combination  of  management  and 
economics  in  the  new  division  is  de- 
signed to  more  equitably  distribute  en- 
rolment among  all  divisions.  Because 
of  high  enrolment  in  commerce  and 
economics,  the  Division  of  Social  Sci- 
ences now  teaches  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  college’s  full-time-equivalent 
(FTE)  students. 

Social  sciences  will  retain  anthro- 
pology, geography,  political  science  and 
sociology.  The  Divisions  of  Humani- 
ties, Life  Sciences  and  Physical  Sciences 
remain  unchanged. 

In  addition  to  balancing  enrolment, 
the  new  division  will  formally  recog- 
nize management  and  economics  as  a 
professional  area  of  study  and  forge 
closer  links  with  the  Faculty  of  Man- 
agement on  the  downtown  campus, 
Thompson  said  in  a report  outlining 
his  response  to  the  committee’s  recom- 
mendations. In  an  interview,  he  said 


enrolment  in  management  and  eco- 
nomics is  not  expected  to  increase  once 
the  new  division  is  in  place. 

The  provostial  committee  concluded 
that  a Division  of  Management  & Eco- 
nomics will  help  attract  faculty  to  ten- 
ure-stream positions.  It  noted  that 
Scarborough  has  been  unable  to  re- 
cruit faculty  to  its  commerce  programs. 

The  committee 
identified  several 
reasons  for  the  re- 
cruitment problem: 
the  absence  of  a 
scholarly  environ- 
ment due  to  the 
small  number  of 
faculty  members  in 
economics  and 
commerce  alone; 
the  lack  of  a strong 
academic  relationship  with  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Management;  the  high  ratio  of 
students  to  staff  in  commerce;  and  the 
highly  competitive  nature  of  recruit- 
ment for  faculty  in  commerce  in  North 
America. 

Thompson  is  allocating  $240,000  to 
management  and  economics  over  the 
next  three  years.  He  plans  to  staff  the 
new  division  with  a minimum  of  seven 
faculty,  two  tutors  and  the  equivalent 
of  three  full-time  sessional  instructors 
by  July  1997.  Two  full-time  professors 
have  already  been  hired. 

Reform  proposed  in 
health  education 

PROFESSOR  Richard  Ten  Cate,  vice- 
provost (health  sciences),  has  re- 
leased a report  that  calls  for  reform  of 
medical  education  at  the  University. 
Published  on  pages  T1-T8  as  a 
supplement  to  today’s  Bulletin,  the 
report  recommends  the  establishment 
of  a bachelor’s  degree  in  health 
science.  For  more  on  the  report  and  its 
recommendations,  see  p.  3. 


University  seeks 
mediation  with  TAs 


Commerce, 
economics 
merge  in  new  unit 


JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


Cabinet  to  consider  future  of  centres 


by  Jane  Stirling 

THE  FUTURE  of  the  seven  provincial 
centres  of  excellence  may  be  decided 
this  spring. 

Martin  Walmsley,  director  of  the 
Ontario  technology  fund  for  the  Minis- 
try of  Industry,  Trade  & Technology, 
said  a report  on  all  centres  will  be 
compiled,  with  funding  recommenda- 
tions, and  submitted  to  the  cabinet  in 
the  coming  months. 

The  university-based  centres,  es- 
tablished in  1987  to  stimulate  research 
and  collaboration  with  industry,  re- 
ceived about  $200  million  over  five 
years  from  the  government’s  $1  billion 
technology  fund.  Funding  expires  Dec. 
31,  1992,  at  which  time  the  NDP  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  renew  its  commitment. 

Last  year  each  centre  underwent  a 
review  of  its  first  30  months  by  inter- 
national experts  in  each  field.  All  re- 
view panels  recommended  continued 
funding. 

U of  T is  involved  in  five  of  the 
centres  - the  Ontario  Laser  & 
Lightwave  Research  Centre,  the  Insti- 
tute for  Space  & Terrestrial  Science, 
the  Information  Technology  Research 
Centre,  the  Ontario  Centre  for  Materi- 


als Research  and  the  Manufacturing 
Research  Corporation  of  Ontario. 

At  the  laser  and  lightwave  centre, 
the  work  with  lasers  in  medicine  is 
highly  regarded  because  of  its  practi- 
cal application  for  cancer  treatments, 
said  University  Professor  Emeritus 
Boris  Stoicheff,  the  centre’s  executive 
director.  In  the  area  of  lightwave  tech- 
nology, researchers  have  been  develop- 
ing methods  to  test  and  monitor  dam- 
age and  stress  in  materials  such  as 
aircraft  wings.  Such  techniques  could 
potentially  have  a major  impact  on 
airplane  design  and  safety.  Other  work 
includes  the  development  of  new  lasers 
for  industrial  and  scientific  uses. 

At  the  space  and  terrestrial  science 
centre,  many  projects  involve  the  de- 
velopment of  new  instrumentation  for 
measuring  environmental  quality  and 
change.  Research  includes  the  moni- 
toring of  ozone  distribution,  atmos- 
pheric and  land-based  pollution*,  hurri- 
canes and  other  weather  phenomena 
and  land-use  change  in  urban  and  ru- 
ral settings.  At  the  centre’s  space  tech- 
nology laboratory  located  at  U of  T’s 
Institute  of  Aerospace  Studies,  scien- 
tists are  developing  flexible  robots  for 
use  aboard  satellites,  protective  coat- 


In Brief 


Building  evacuated 
after  bomb  threat 

SIDNEY  SMITH  Hall  was  evacuated 
for  about  an  hour  Jan.  17  following  a 
bomb  threat  from  a male  caller.  No 
bomb  was  found.  Sergeant  Len  Paris 
of  the  campus  police  said  his  office 
and  the  office  of  the  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  received 
calls  at  about  12:35  p.m.  saying  a 
bomb  would  explode  about  one  and  a 
half  hours  later  at  Sidney  Smith  and 
at  unspecified  locations  elsewhere. 
The  caller  was  apparently  angered 
at  the  sight  of  a banner  flying  on  the 
exterior  of  th  e hall  announcing  Israel 
Day  Jan.  22.  Campus  and  Metro  To- 
ronto police  evacuated  the  building 
at  1:35  p.m.  and  searched  public  ar- 
eas such  as  washrooms,  hallways 
and  elevators.  Metro  police  are  con- 
tinuing their  investigation.  Last  week 
there  were  several  bomb  threats  at 
York  University,  three  Jan.  17  and  at 
leastoneJan.  18.  No  explosives  were 
found. 

Minister  takes  part 
in  Hart  House  debate 

RICHARD  ALLEN,  minister  of  colleges 
and  universities  and  skills  develop- 
ment, will  be  the  honorary  visitor  at 
a Hart  House  formal  debate  Jan.  30 
at  8 p.m.  in  the  Debates  Room.  Allen 
will  speak  to  the  resolution  that  tui- 
tion fee  increases  be  eliminated. 
There  is  no  cost  to  attend  and  all 
Hart  House  members  are  invited. 

Four  receive 
national  honours 

UNIVERSITY  PROFESSOR  Martin 
Friedland,  Professors  Charles 
Hollenberg,  director  of  the  Banting  & 
Best  Diabetes  Centre,  and  Donald 
McLachlan,  interim  director  of  the 
Centre  for  Research  in  Neuro- 
degenerative  Diseases,  were  named 
officers  of  the  Order  of  Canada  last 
month,  the  second  highest  civilian 
award  in  the  country.  Professor  Paul 
Walfish  of  the  Departments  of  Medi- 
cine and  Paediatrics,  director  of  the 
Thyroid  Research.  Laboratory  in  the 
Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 
at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  has  been 
named  a member  of  the  order.  A cer- 
emony will  be  held  in  Ottawa  this 
spring  to  present  the  recipients  with 
their  insignia.  The  Order  of  Canada, 
established  in  1967,  recognizes  out- 
standing achievement  and  service  in 


various  fields  of  endeavour.  Friedland, 
who  was  dean  of  the  law  school  from 
1972  to  1979,  is  recognized  interna- 
tionally for  his  legal  scholarship  and 
his  contributions  in  the  areas  of  edu- 
cation, law  reform  and  public  policy  in 
Canada.  Hollenberg  was  vice-provost 
(health  sciences)  from  1983  to  1989. 
He  is  a leader  in  medical  education 
and  patient  care  who  has  exerted  in- 
fluence on  academic  institutions  and 
teaching  hospitals  through  his  pro- 
fessional appointments.  McLachlan 
is  one  of  Canada’s  most  prominent 
physician-scientists  and  was  one  of 
the  first  to  propose  that  environmen- 
tal factors  might  play  a role  in  the 
development  of  Alzheimer’s  demen- 
tia. Walfish  is  a well-known  clinical 
endocrinologist  whose  research  in  the 
area  of  thyroid  physiology  and  pathol- 
ogy has  contributed  to  improved  health 
care  in  Canada,  particularly  for 
newborns. 

Premier’s  group 
reassesses  role 

MEMBERS  of  the  Premier’s  Council 
will  meet  Jan.  24  to  decide  its  future 
direction  in  response  to  the  change  of 
government  last  fall.  The  council, 
formed  in  April  1986,  advises  the 
premier  on  long-term  strategies  for 
industrial  competitiveness  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  A major  function  is  to 
provide  suggestions  on  how  to  spend 
the  $1  billion  the  province  has  com- 
mitted to  technology  over  the  next  10 
years.  Chaired  by  the  premier,  the 
34-member  council  is  composed  of 
leaders  in  business,  labour,  the  aca- 
demic community  as  well  as  some 
cabinet  ministers. 

University  joins 
Japan  Society 

THE  UNIVERSITY  has  become  the  50th 
Canadian  member  of  the  Japan  So- 
ciety, an  organization  to  increase 
contact  between  business  and  aca- 
demic leaders  in  Japan  and  Canada. 
Maria  Cioni,  director  of  the  Institute 
for  International  Programs,  said 
membership  in  the  organization  will 
bring  U of  T in  touch  with  major 
Japanese  companies  for  the  purpose 
of  joint  research.  President  Robert 
Prichard  is  the  University’s  repre- 
sentative at  the  society;  the  $10,000 
entrance  fee  is  paid  by  the  office  of 
the  vice-president  (research)  and  is 
used  by  the  society  for  scholarships, 
seminars  and  other  activities. 


ings  to  preserve  structures  in  space 
and,  in  conjunction  with  a National 
Aeronautics  & Space  Administration 
centre,  are  developing  an  experiment 
to  process  semiconductor  materials  in 
space  to  be  used  in  the  electronics  field. 

Researchers  at  the  Information 
Technology  Research  Centre  are  work- 
ing in  areas  such  as  artificial  intelli- 
gence, programming  language  and 
graphics.  At  U of  T,  Professor  Geoffrey 
Hinton  of  the  Department  of  Compu- 
ter Science  and  PhD  student  Sidney 
Fels  have  trained  a computer  to  rec- 
ognize certain  hand  movements  and 
speak  simple  words  in  response.  The 
glove-talk  pilot  project  may  some  day 
be  used  to  help  people  who  depend  on 
sign  language  to  talk.  Professor  Alberto 
Mendelzon  of  the  Computer  Systems 
Research  Institute  has  developed  a 
technique  that  allows  users  to  query  a 
database  by  drawing  on  the  screen 
instead  of  merely  typing  in  words.  At 
the  University  of  Waterloo  scientists 
are  developing  a computer  chip  that 
securely  encodes  information  so  it  can 
be  sent  across  telecommunication  lines 
without  being  decoded. 

At  the  Ontario  Centre  for  Materials 
Research,  Professor  James  Guillet  of 


the  Department  of  Chemistry  has  con- 
structed synthetic  polymers  that  act  like 
enzymes  and  destroy  chemical  contami- 
nants in  water  such  as  polychlorinated 
biphenyls.  Professors  Dennis  Smith, 
Robert  Pilliar  and  John  Davies  of  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry  and  Centre  for 
Biomaterials  are  working  on  stronger 
and  longer-lasting  bioactive  ceramics 
for  use  in  hip  and  dental  implants. 

Professor  Burhan  Turksen  of  the 
Department  of  Industrial  Engineering, 
a researcher  in  the  Manufacturing  Re- 
search Corporation  of  Ontario,  has  de- 
veloped software  called  fHizzy  Logic- 
based  Approximate  Reasoningthatfinds 
solutions  to  manufacturing  problems 
such  as  scheduling,  inventory  control 
and  production  planning.  Professor 
Edward  Davison  of  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering  is  working  on 
theoretical  models  of  control  and  auto- 
mation for  industrial  systems.  Professor 
Beno  Benhabib  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering, Kenneth  Smith  of  electrical 
engineering  and  their  colleagues  are 
working  on  the  design  and  analysis  of 
industrial  robots,  development  of  robotic 
sensors,  automated  object  recognition 
using  computer  vision  and  supervisory 
control  of  manufacturing  workcells. 


Pay  equity  increases  posted 


MORE  THAN  90  percent  of  those  non- 
unionized  University  employees  affected 
by  pay  equity  received  their  full  increase 
effective  Jan.  1. 

Of  the  2,700  employees  who  re- 
ceived adjustments,  more  than  2,400, 
including  all  administrative  assistants 
- the  largest  job  class  affected  - re- 
ceived the  full  amount  this  year.  The 
schedule  has  been  posted  in  all 
departments. 

The  first  phase  of  the  University’s 
pay  equity  plan  for  non-unionized  em- 
ployees went  into  effect  a year  ago.  All 
staff  affected  received  at  least  a one 
percent  adjustment  with  the  lowest 
salary  job  classes  paid  out  first.  The 
second  phase  of  the  plan  provides  fur- 
ther increases. 

A final  adjustment  in  some  of  the 
higher  paid  job  classes  - laboratory 
technician  IV,  research  officer  III  and 


registered  nurse,  for  example  - will  be 
made  in  1992,  said  Mary  Ann  Ross,  su- 
pervisor (salary  administration). 

Under  the  provincial  pay  equity  leg- 
islation, the  University  must  allot  at 
least  one  percent  of  its  total  annual 
payroll  for  pay  equity  adjustments. 

The  provincial  Pay  Equity  Commis- 
sion will  investigate  complaints  lodged 
by  employees  about  the  University’s 
plan.  Ross  said  she  expects  to  hear  from 
the  commission  sometime  this  year. 

The  plan  is  designed  to  ensure  that 
men  and  women  doing  work  of  equal 
value  are  paid  equally.  This  means  that 
two  jobs  that  seem  different  - such  as 
those  of  library  technicians  and  drafters 
— may  be  deemed  to  be  comparable.  The 
adjustments  are  calculated  on  the  per- 
centage difference  between  the  salary 
mid-point  of  the  female  job  class  and  that 
of  the  male-comparator  job  class. 


Underfunding 

Continued  from  Page  1 

an  interview.  Otherwise,  the  Univer- 
sity should  continue  to  follow  its  plan, 
he  said. 

Bonnie  Horne,  president  of  the  fac- 
ulty association,  said  it  is  distressing 
to  see  that  “the  dominant  strategy  for 
budget  reduction  [in  the  report]  is  re- 
duction of  the  academic  staff.”  She 
pointed  out  that  the  University  already 
has  problems  with  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation and  that  faculty  reductions 
would  worsen  the  situation. 

Provost  Joan  Foley  noted  that  the 
divisions  chose  the  methods  of  reduction 
themselves.  “We  are  seeing  for  the  first 
time  the  collective  effect  of  actions  con- 
templated in  individual  academic  divi- 
sions.” 

Dean  Gary  Heinke  of  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  & Engineering  said 
the  academic  staff  is  the  lifeblood  of  the 
University.  However,  teaching  positions 
that  were  protected  in  the  past  will 
now  have  to  be  cut.  “It  hurts  but  there 
is  no  alternative.” 

Program  cuts  are  also  being  consid- 
ered. Professor  Bernhard  Cinader  of  the 
Department  of  Immunology  said  he 
thinks  the  native  studies  program  at 
Erindale  College  should  not  be  lost. 
“There  are  certain  things  that  should  be 
protected.  There  has  to  be  some  kind  of 
moral  stance  as  well  as  an  economic 
stance.” 

In  an  interview,  Professor  Michael 
Marrus  of  the  Department  of  History, 
chair  of  the  Academic  Board,  said  he 


threatens 

has  asked  the  Governing  Council  sec- 
retariat to  investigate  the  board’s  con- 
stitutional role  when  divisions  decide 
to  terminate  a program. 

Professor  David  Tinker  of  the  De- 
partment of  Biochemistry  warned  of 
the  dangers  of  relying  on  external 
funding.  He  reminded  board  members 
that  American  universities  followed 
this  path  in  the  1950s  and  as  a result 
the  military,  with  a large  budget  for 
research,  had  considerable  influence 
on  universities. 
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Library  talks 
enter  mediation 


Distinguishing  disguises 


Theatrical  Commedia  dell’Arte  masks  by  Italian  mask 
makers  Paola  and  Paolo  Consiglio  grace  the  lobby  of  the 
Helen  Gardiner  Phelan  Playhouse,  formerly  the  UC  Play- 
house. The  mask  exhibition,  which  comes  from  the  perma- 
nent collection  at  the  Mestieri  d’Arte  Museum  in  Florence, 


runs  Monday  to  Friday  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  until  Feb.  9. 
The  exhibit  is  part  of  the  15th  anniversary  celebrations  of 
the  UC  drama  program.  Other  festivities  include  the  official 
opening  of  the  renovated  UC  theatre  and  the  opening  of  the 
show  Line  One  on  Jan.  29. 


Health  education  reform  proposed 


by  Jane  Stirling 

TALKS  BETWEEN  the  University  and 
library  union  broke  down  Jan.  15  and 
the  union  has  asked  a government- 
appointed  conciliation  officer  to  file  a 
no-board  report.  Sixteen  days  after  the 
report  is  filed  the  union  will  be  in  a 
legal  position  to  strike.  The  conciliator 
may  file  his  report  by  Jan.  25. 

After  the  report  is  filed,  negotiators 
for  the  University  and  the  union  will 
meet  with  a mediator  to  try  to  resolve 
the  issues  before  a strike  occurs.  No 
date  has  yet  been  set  for  mediation. 

Brian  Marshall,  the  University’s 
manager  of  labour  relations,  said  he  is 
hopeful  a strike  can  be  averted  but 
noted  U of  T and  the  union  are  still  far 
apart  on  monetary  issues. 

Hollis  Joe,  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Union  of  Public  Employees 
(CUPE),  Local  1230,  which  represents 
about  265  full-time  and  250  part-time 
library  workers,  said  employees  do  not 
want  to  strike  “but  if  we  have  to,  we 
will.  The  ball  is  now  in  management’s 
court.” 

Two  of  the  most  contentious  issues 
are  money  and  the  length  of  the  collec- 
tive agreement.  The  union  wants  a 
one-year  contract  with  a 10. 1 percent 
wage  increase.  The  University  has  of- 
fered a two-year  contract  with  annual 
increases  of  five  and  three  percent. 

Among  its  non-monetary  proposals, 
the  union  wants  a return  to  1986  staff- 
ing levels  for  library  technicians,  a 
vision  care  plan,  a change  in  the  way 
management  deals  with  grievances  and 
more  consultation  about  a proposed 
employment  equity  program. 

The  contract  for  full-time  workers 
expired  June  30,  the  part-time  con- 
tract on  Aug.  31. 

Meanwhile,  the  University  and  the 
International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers, Local  796,  representing  about 
80  people  who  handle  heating,  air  con- 
ditioning and  utility  maintenance  on 
all  three  campuses,  reached  a settle- 
ment Jan.  14.  The  two-year  agreement, 
ratified  by  the  membership  the  follow- 
ing day,  gives  the  employees  wage  in- 
creases of  more  than  six  percent  in  the 
first  year  and  four  percent  in  the  sec- 
ond. The  contract  expired  April  30. 

Cosmologist 
awarded  Steacie 

PROFESSOR  Nicholas  Kaiser  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  for  Theoretical 
Astrophysics  (CITA)  has  been  awarded 
one  of  four  1991  E.W.R.  Steacie  Memo- 
rial Fellowships. 

Awarded  annually  by  the  Natural 
Sciences  & Engineering  Research 
Council  of  Canada  (NSERC)  for  excel- 
lence in  research,  the  fellowships  pay 
salary  plus  benefits  for  up  to  two  years, 
allowing  recipients  to  focus  on  their  re- 
search, free  from  administrative  and 
undergraduate  teachingresponsibilities. 

A specialist  in  physical  cosmology, 
Kaiser  has  broken  new  ground  in  the 
study  of  microwave  background  fluc- 
tuations - ripples  in  the  faint  glow  left 
over  from  the  big  bang  that  is  believed 
to  have  created  the  universe  - and  in 
biased  galaxy  formation  - the  theory 
that  when  looking  at  clusters  in  the 
galaxy  one  has  a distorted  view  of  what 
is  really  there. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Leeds  with  a bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  physics  in  1978  and  obtained  his 
PhD  in  astronomy  from  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  1982.  He  joined  CITA 
in  1988,  the  same  year  he  received  a 
fellowship  from  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Research  for  excel- 
lence in  research  and  an  NSERC  oper- 
ating grant.  In  1989  the  American  As- 
tronomical Society  honoured  him  with 
its  Warner  prize,  an  award  given  annu- 
ally for  significant  research  by  an  as- 
tronomer under  35. 


by  Karina  Dahlin 

HEALTH  CARE  education  at  U of  T will 
change  significantly  if  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  the  Future  of  Health  Care  in 
Ontario  are  implemented,  says  Profes- 
sor Richard  Ten  Cate,  vice-provost 
(health  sciences),  who  chaired  the  com- 
mission. 

The  report  (published  as  a supple- 
ment to  today’s  Bulletin)  recommends 
that  the  University  establish  a bach- 
elor’s degree  in  health  science.  This 
would  be  a prerequisite  for  admission 
to  the  Faculties  of  Medicine,  Nursing, 
Dentistry  and  Pharmacy  and  the  School 
of  Physical  & Health  Education.  Stu- 
dents planning  to  enter  disciplines  such 
as  law,  economics  or  social  sciences 
would  also  be  encouraged  to  enrol. 

“It  is  not  an  attempt  to  revive  the  old 
pre-med  program,”  Ten  Cate  said  in  an 
interview.  “The  intention  is  to  bring 
people  together  who  are  interested  in 
health.” 

President  Robert  Prichard  said  he 
plans  “to  take  a very  active  personal 
interest”  in  the  issue.  “Health  science 
is  one  of  the  areas  that  is  most  central 
to  the  University’s  mission,  an  area 
where  we  are  most  likely  to  reach  in- 
ternational standards.”  Prichard  said 
he  would  not  act  upon  any  of  the  recom- 
mendations until  the  spring  when 
people  had  read  the  report  and  re- 
sponded. “The  commission’s  report  is 
the  beginning,  not  the  end  of  the  proc- 
ess.” 

Ten  Cate  plans  to  distribute  the  re- 
port widely.  He  expects  some  will  find 
the  document  controversial  and  object 
to  the  changes  it  proposes.  But  because 
the  number  of  recommendations  was 
limited  to  four,  a manageable  number, 
he  does  not  expect  the  report  to  “end  up 
on  a shelf  collecting  dust.” 

The  commission  recommends  that 
the  president  establish  two  working 
groups  - one  to  plan  the  bachelor’s 
degree  program,  the  other  to  advise  on 
organizational  changes  necessary  to 
the  health  science  sector. 

The  commission  also  recommends 
that  the  University  administration  re- 
view the  funding  mechanisms  for  train- 
ing of  health  professionals.  Finally,  the 
report  proposes  the  formation  of  a Met- 
ropolitan Toronto  Health  Research  De- 
velopment Council  to  “realize  the 
potential  for  health  research  in  the  city.” 


The  10-member  commission  was 
established  by  former  President  George 
Connell  in  March  1990  in  response  to 
the  province’s  plans  to  reform  health 
care  policies.  The  government  is  seek- 
ing a new  approach  because  the  health 
care  sector  absorbs  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  provincial  budget  and  will 
need  more  unless  changes  are  made  to 
the  system. 

Over  the  years  many  government 
reports  have  called  for  changes,  includ- 
ing new  approaches  to  the  education  of 
physicians.  The  U of  T report  is  the 
first  to  consider  all  health  care  profes- 
sions at  once,  emphasizing  the  educa- 
tion of  a health  care  team  rather  than 
focusing  on  physicians  alone. 

“We  are  not  ‘doctor  bashing’  but  we 
would  like  to  eliminate  the  hierarchi- 
cal structure  in  health  care  delivery,” 
said  Ten  Cate.  “The  system  is  built 
around  physicians  but  others  make 
important  contributions  as  well.” 


Although  the  government  hopes  to 
save  money  by  increasing  community- 
based  health  care,  the  commission  does 
not  expect  the  workload  and  budget  re- 
quirements of  hospitals  to  decrease. 
However,  the  government  has  capped 
its  expenses  for  the  health  care  sector  so 
the  problem  of  underfunded  research 
and  education  will  have  to  be  solved 
through  a reallocation  of  funds,  Ten  Cate 
said. 

He  suggested  that  savings  could  be 
made  by  properly  evaluating  the  need 
for  new  technology.  Enrolment  could  also 
be  reduced.  “There’s  a strong  feeling  we 
have  too  many  physicians,”  he  said.  By 
limiting  the  number  of  students,  even- 
tually fewer  physicians  would  collect 
fees  from  the  province.  Tb  avoid  losing 
money  on  decreased  enrolment  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  the  University 
should  ask  the  government  to  change  its 
funding  formula  to  continue  support  at 
existing  levels,  Ten  Cate  said. 


Changes  needless:  UTFA 


by  Gay  Abbate 

IF  THE  University  adopts  proposed 
changes  to  its  sexual  harassment  policy 
individuals  could  be  found  guilty  of 
sexual  harassment  even  in  the  absence 
of  such  behaviour,  the  U of  T Faculty 
Association  (UTFA)  says. 

A brief  prepared  by  UTFA  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Academic  Board  Jan.  17 
says  amendments  to  the  Policy  & Pro- 
cedures: Sexual  Harassment  are  not 
warranted  because  the  current  policy 
is  strong  and  has  worked  “fairly  well” 
since  it  was  implemented  in  March 
1988. 

A special  committee  of  the  Univer- 
sity Affairs  Board  drafted  the  contro- 
versial changes.  The  policy  revisions 
were  published  as  a supplement  to  the 
Bulletin  Dec.  10.  The  Academic  Board 
will  discuss  the  amendments  further 
at  its  next  meeting  Jan.  24. 

UTFA  is  concerned  that  the  broad- 
ened definition  of  sexual  harassment 
could  lead  to  charges  based  on  “appear- 
ances” and  “could  haves”  rather  than 
reality.  The  association  wants  the 
criminal  standard  of  proof  retained.  It 
says  that  under  the  proposed  civil 
standard  individuals  could  be  found 
“probably  guilty”  rather  than  guilty 
beyond  a reasonable  doubt. 


The  association  also  argues  that 
sections  dealing  with  repeated  offences 
would  be  “manifestly  unfair”  to  the 
respondent  because  he  or  she  would  be 
given  no  opportunity  to  modify  behav- 
iour before  the  series  of  complaints 
was  filed.  The  University  should  en- 
sure complainants  file  after  the  first 
incident  so  the  behaviour  stops  and 
there  are  no  subsequent  instances,  the 
brief  states. 

The  draft  policy  proposes  changing 
the  time  limit  for  filing  a complaint  to 
12  months  from  the  current  four.  UTFA 
says  the  longer  time  limit  would  make 
it  more  difficult  for  the  accused  to  re- 
member the  details  of  the  case. 

Dean  Robert  Sharpe  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law  told  the  Academic  Board  that 
the  proposed  appeal  mechanism  is  con- 
fusing and  the  section  dealing  with  the 
laying  of  charges  in  cases  of  multiple 
incidents  is  ambiguous. 

But  others  generally  support  the 
proposed  revisions  including  Judith 
Eichmanis,  president  of  the  U of  T 
Staff  Association;  Lois  Reimer,  the 
University’s  status  of  women  officer; 
Ruth  Perkins,  a member  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee  on  the  status  of  women;  and 
Tim  Costigan,  president  of  the  Stu- 
dents’Administrative  Council. 
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THE  BROWNSTONE  HOTEL 

1991  UNIVERSITY  RATES 

PREFERRED  CORPORATE 

$65.00  Single /Double 
Valid  from  January  1st  to  December  31st 

LONG-TERM  CORPORATE 

$39.29  Single/Double 
Minimum  Stay  of  7 Nights 
Preferred  vendor  to  the  University  of  Toronto,  The 
Brownstone  is  located  off  Yonge  & Bloor,  minutes  from 
U of  T campus,  with  comfortable  accommodation  in  a 
charming  setting. 

For  more  information,  or  reservation,  please  call: 

The  Brownstone 

1 5 Charles  Street  East 
Toronto  M4Y  1S1 

Telephone:  924-7381 
Facsimile:  924-7929 


We’ve 
got  the.. 

Performance  Optimized  Windows  Workstation 

The  FUTURETRON  POWWer  Platform  is 
6 to  10  times  faster  than  conventional  386/33 
computer  systems.  This  offers  you  the  power  to 
GET  THE  JOB  DONE!  Professionals  can’t  wait 
for  sluggish  equipment,  they  need  POWWer! 

And  we  don’t  fool  around!  The  POWWer 
Platform  comes  standard  with  a 1600  x 1280 
display.  Along  with:  9 Megabytes  RAM,  and 
storage  up  to  5.6  Gigabytes!  Every  consideration 
has  been  made  for  the  Windows  and  OS/2 
professional. 


Introducing  the  world’s  first 
professional  Windows  workstation. 

only  from 


FUTURE 

tS*  ScidUm  &V+U' 


Trofi* 


ADVANCED  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 


MARKHAM  LONDON  TRON  BBS 
(416)  477-8901  (519)  673-6298  (416)  868-1888 


MISSISSAUGA  TORONTO  PLANT 

(416)  277-3014  (416)  868-1808  (416)  940-9141 


STANDARD  FEATURES 

1600h  x 1289v  High  Resolution  Display 
9 Megabytes  RAM  expandable  to  28  Mb 
160  Mb  TRON  POWWer  ESDI  Hard  Drive 
TRON  BOOSTER  High-Speed  Controller 
1.2Mb  & 1.44Mb  Floppy  Drives 
2 Serial  & Parallel  Ports 
Windows  3.0  & MS-DOS  4.01 
MicroSpeed  PC- TRAC  Input  Device 
Supports:  CYRIX,  Weitek  & 80387  FPU 
Supports:  Hard  Elrives  up  to  5734Mb 
Supports:  Unix,  Xenix,  OS/2,  NoveU 
One  Year  On-Site  Service,  Nationwide 
Unlimited  Phone  & Technical  Support 

Price:  $10559. 


Recommended  dining 

etc 

dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 

195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious,  relaxed 
dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese 
prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  prefer,  North  American 
style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  — the  service  is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter 
which  you  choose.  Five-course  dinners  present  a selection  of  sukiyaki,  teriyaki, 
shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main  course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right 
at  your  table  and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main 
course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp), 
tempura,  rice,  dessert,  and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx. 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon. -Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Sun.  5-10  p.m. 


Notebook  by  Jane  Stirling 


When  should  north  coast  be  capital- 
ized, Prince  Edward  Island  abbrevi- 
ated and  free  trade  hyphenated?  For 
these  and  other  answers  to  your  lit- 
erary queries,  The  Globe  and  Mail 
Style  Book  is  the  place  to  look.  The 
Globe’s  first  such  book  in  15  years,  it 
is  intended  to  help  writers  and  edi- 
tors present  information  clearly,  ac- 
curately and  concisely.  As  well  as 
setting  forth  writing  guidelines,  it 
provides  a wealth  of  trivia: 

• fuddle-duddle- Pierre  Trudeau  did 
not  officially  utter  an  obscenity  in 
the  Commons  on  Feb.  16,  1971;  he 
mouthed  it.  He  reported  outside  that 
he  had  said  fuddle-duddle. 

• yellow  journalism  — it  does  not 
mean  inaccurate  although  this  may 
be  an  element.  It  means  sensational, 
with  the  primary  aim  of  attracting 
readers.  The  term  originated  not  with 
yellow  paper  but  with  yellow  ink  used 
for  the  popular  cartoon  strip  The 
Yellow  Kid  which  began  in  1896  in 
the  Sunday  supplement  of  Pulitzer’s 
New  York  World. 

• Big  Blue  Machine  - upper-case,  for 
the  efficient  and  powerful  Progres- 
sive Conservative  Party  of  Ontario 
in  the  1970s  and  early  1980s,  par- 
ticularly the  advisers  and  election 
teams  surrounding  William  Davis. 
The  term,  coined  in  1971  in  the  hey- 
day of  Cincinnati’s  Big  Red  Machine, 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  current 
party. 

• Young,  Cy  — this  pitching  great’s 
first  name  was  not  Cyrus  or  any- 
thing like  it;  it  was  Denton.  Cy  was 
short  for  Cyclone,  a reference  to  his 
blinding  fastball. 

• GO  Transit  - GO  stands  for  Gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  (but  is  not  spelled 
out). 

• nunny-bag  — in  Newfoundland,  a 
sealskin  bag  usually  used  for  food. 
•Macbeth -contrary  to  his  bad  press, 
in  real  life  Macbeth  did  not  gain  the 
Scottish  throne  by  murdering  Duncan 
in  his  sleep.  He  defeated  him  in  battle 
in  1040. 

• Rh  factor  - about  84  percent  of 
people  have  the  Rhesus  antigen  in 
their  blood  (first  discovered  in  rhe- 
sus monkeys).  They  are  Rh  positive 
and  those  who  lack  the  antigen  are 
Rh  negative. 

^ m>  & 

U of  T professors  are  cited  regularly 
in  international  journals  and  papers, 


but  how  many  of  them  receive  men- 
tion in  a mystery  novel?  During  the 
holidays,  Professor  Brian  Merrilees 
of  the  Department  of  French  sat  down 
to  read  a detective  story  written  by. 
British  novelist  Colin  Dexter.  In  The 
Secret  of  Annexe  3,  one  of  the  charac- 
ters is  a hotel  receptionist  who  is 
reading  “Millgate:  Thomas  Hardy  - 
A Biography”  when  she  is  inter- 
rupted by  chief  sleuth  Inspector 
Morse  and  his  sidekick.  The  implica- 
tion is  that  the  receptionist  is  a highly 
intelligent  woman,  says  Merrilees. 
And  the  author  of  the  biography? 
University  Professor  Michael 
Millgate  of  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish who  published  the  Hardy  biogra- 
phy in  1982. 

In  the  last  Notebook  column,  I of- 
fered a number  of  exercise  tips  for 
those  who  may  have  over-indulged 
at  the  dinner  table  during  the  holi- 
days. If  you’re  determined  to  shed 
some  pounds  but  the  “no  pain,  no 
gain”  philosophy  is  unappealing,  a 
University  of  British  Columbia  psy- 
chologist may  have  the  answer  to 
your  fitness  concerns  - sex.  Susan 
Butt,  Canada’s  top-ranked  female 
tennis  player  in  the  1960s,  has  con- 
ducted a study  based  on  a review  of 
literature  dealing  with  sex  and  she 
says  that  within  committed  partner- 
ships it  may  lead  to  good  health, 
well-being  and  longevity.  Her  paper 
which  appeared  recently  in  Sports 
Medicine  says  sex  promotes  better 
muscle  tension,  breathing  control, 
rhythm  and  timing  - all  factors  that 
are  important  in  fitness.  Modera- 
tion, though,  is  the  bottom  line. 
Overexertion,  she  notes,  has  been 
known  to  result  in  exhaustion  or  in- 
jury. 


Sleight  of  hand.  Shaun  Elder, 
director  of  annual  giving  in  the 
Department  of  Development,  is 
leaving  U of  T at  the  end  of  this 
month  to  move  to  Montreal.  He  is 
also  an  animal  lover  who  has  done 
some  volunteer  work  for  the  Toronto 
Humane  Society.  Perhaps  the  Human 
Resources  Department  thought  the 
two  activities  could  be  combined.  On 
an  employment  form  sent  to  his  home 
recently,  his  title  was  listed  as  direc- 
tor of  animal  giving. 


In  memoriam 


PROFESSOR  EMERITUS  Gordon  Neil 
Patterson,  82,  founding  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies,  Dec. 
22  in  Owen  Sound,  Ontario. 

Bom  in  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  in 
1908,  Patterson  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Alberta  with  a BSc  in 
engineering  physics  in  1931  and  from 
the  University  of  Toronto  with  a PhD 
in  physics  in  1935.  He  was  scientific 
officer,  Royal  Aircraft  Establishment, 
England,  from  1935  to  1939  and  par- 
ticipated in  improvements  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  Spitfire  fighter,  which 
played  a significant  role  in  the  Battle  of 
Britain.  In  1939  he  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment as  head  of  the  aerodynam- 
ics section  of  the  Aeronautical  Research 
Laboratory  in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
where  he  initiated  the  development  of 
aerodynamic  facilities  in  that  country. 
He  returned  to  the  University  in  1947 
and  in  1949  founded  the  Institute  for 
Aerospace  Studies. 

Patterson  was  a fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  Aeronautics  & 
Astronautics,  the  Canadian  Aeronau- 
tics & Space  Institute,  the  Royal  Aero- 
nautical Society,  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  and  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He 


received  the  McCurdy  award,  Canada’s 
highest  award  in  the  aerospace  sciences. 
Patterson  was  selected  to  present  the 
28th  Wright  brothers  lecture  to  the 
American  aeronautics  institute,  an 
honour  seldom  awarded  outside  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  three  most 
outstanding  graduates  on  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  University  of  Alberta, 
he  received  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws.  He  also  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  science  from  the 
University  of  Waterloo  for  outstanding 
contributions  in  fluid  physics  and  from 
McGill  University  for  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  teaching  and  research  in 
the  aerospace  sciences. 

Patterson  was  president  of  the 
Canadian  aeronautics  institute  and  a 
member  for  seven  years  of  the  Science 
Council  of  Canada  where  he  directed 
its  major  study  on  energy  in  1972-73 
which  led  to  the  publication  of  The  Race 
for  Unlimited  Energy  (1979).  Over  the 
years  he  remained  active  as  a scientist 
and  published  several  books  including 
Molecular  Nature  of  Aerodynamics  and, 
most  recently,  Priorities  in  Geolunar 
Space  (1989). 

In  1988  Patterson  was  appointed 
officer  of  the  Order  of  Canada. 
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Uncertainty 
and  doubt 

TO  THE  EDITOR: 

The  proposed  Policy  & Procedures: 
Sexual  Harassment  would  introduce 
greater  uncertainty  into  the  definition 
of  sexual  harassment,  abandon  the  re- 
quirement that  guilt  be  established 
beyond  a reasonable  doubt  and  require 
hearing  panels  to  be  composed  of  per- 
sons likely  to  favour  complainants. 

Where,  as  in  civil  legal  proceedings, 
the  question  in  issue  is  whether  a 
plaintiff  or  griever  should  receive 
reparation,  this  approach  may  be  ac- 
ceptable. But  where,  as  in  criminal 
proceedings,  an  individual  is  liable  to 
punishment  and  where  the  conse- 
quences of  a finding  of  guilt  are  devas- 
tating, principles  of  fairness  demand 
that  there  should  be  a clear  definition 
of  the  offence  and  very  convincing  proof 
of  guilt  established  before  an  impar- 
tial tribunal. 

“Working  towards  the  goal  of  an  en- 
vironment free  of  sexual  harassment” 
(Report  of  the  Special  Committee  to 
Review  Policy  & Procedures:  Sexual 
Harassment,  Dec.  10)  may  be  admira- 
ble as  a political  agenda,  but  working 
toward  goals  is  not  a satisfactory  basis 
for  the  infliction  of  punishment. 

Stephen  Waddams 
Faculty  of  Law 

Health  and  medicine: 
the  distinction 

TO  THE  EDITOR: 

May  I comment,  as  a potential  con- 
sumer of  medical  services,  on  the  re- 
cent Forum  article  by  Dean  John  Dirks 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  (“Medicine 
at  the  crossroads,”  Dec.  10).  I feel  there 
is  a great  deal  missing  from  his  con- 
cerns about  the  future  and  that  what 
he  did  not  say  is  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant than  what  he  said.  If  Dean  Dirks 
represents  the  prevailing  thinking  in 
the  faculty,  then  the  University  badly 
needs  another  faculty  - a Faculty  of 
Health  - with  a clear  line  drawn  be- 
tween medicine,  whose  mission  is  to 
train  physicians  and  conduct  research 
to  cure  disease  (surely  a large  enough 
assignment  for  any  one  faculty),  and 
the  new  Faculty  of  Health,  structured 
and  serviced  to  foster  and  promote 
personal  as  well  as  community  health. 
To  refer,  as  we  sometimes  do,  to  medi- 
cine as  a “health  science”  or  to  a de- 
partment or  faculty  of  health  scientists 
is  a disguise  because  their  practice 
deals  with  disease,  not  health,  unless 
their  myopic  view  sees  health  as  the 
mere  absence  of  disease. 

The  greatest  present  epidemic  and 
threat  to  health  and  life  expectancy  is, 
of  course,  poverty.  Many  might  see 
AIDS  as  a greater  threat.  The  treat- 
ment of  AIDS  and  the  cure  for  AIDS 
are  primarily  medical  problems  and 
responsibilities;  but  social  conditions 
and  attitudes  that  foster  the  spread  of 
AIDS  may  be  a social  health  problem 
and  more  lasting  benefits  may  be 
achieved  by  addressing  it  as  such.  With 
proper  attention,  the  poverty  epidemic 
may  also  be  ameliorated  or  even  elimi- 
nated. 

Dean  Dirks  has  not  told  us  about 
new  developing  relationships  between 
medical  practitioners  on  the  one  hand 
and  social  workers,  midwives,  chiro- 
practors, environmentalists,  acupunc- 
turists, nutritionists  and  the  many 
others  who  impact  on  medical  practice. 
We  are  witnessing  within  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  a mutuality  of  inter- 
ests between  the  Ministries  of  Health 
and  Community  & Social  Services  in, 
among  other  areas,  provision  of  home 
support  services  for  the  frail  elderly, 
including  retired  professors. 

In  a recent  paper,  Olshansky,  Car- 


nes and  Cassel  ( Science , 250, 634-639) 
discuss  the  prospects  for  survival  of 
older  people  and  suggest  that  much 
larger  segments  of  the  population  will 
live  beyond  the  average  lifespan,  up  to 
age  119.  They  go  on  to  ask  if  “the  sur- 
vivors to  these  older  ages  [will]  be  more 
or  less  healthy  than  is  the  case  today.” 
They  see  that  “even  if  rates  of  morbid- 
ity and  disability  remain  constant,  the 
number  of  people  surviving  with  con- 
ditions of  frailty  will  definitely  increase 
because  of  the  rapid  growth  in  the  size 
of  the  elderly  population  resulting  from 
population  aging  and  declining  old-age 
mortality.”  They  go  on  to  suggest  that 
lessening  the  adverse  effects  of  nonfa- 
tal  but  highly  disabling  conditions 
would  result  in  a reduction  in  the  du- 
ration of  frailty  and  an  overall  increase 
in  active  life  expectancy.  “Current  re- 
search efforts  by  the  medical  commu- 
nity,” they  say,  “are  focused  on  pro- 
longing life  rather  than  preserving  the 
quality  of  life.” 

On  reading  their  paper  one  is  left 
with  the  expectation  of  a large  increase 
in  our  population  of  centenarians.  My 
father’s  two  grandfathers,  born  about 
1800,  each  lived  more  than  100  years 
in  the  absence  of  modern  medical 
services,  thus  illustrating  the  innate 
potential  for  a long  life  where  100  is 
not  unusual. 

We  accept  that  many  cancers  are  a 
result  of  environmental  assault  - lung 
cancer  from  smoking,  skin  cancer  from 
solar  radiation,  leukemia  from  elec- 
tromagnetic radiation  - but  we  know 
so  little  about  the  effects  of  the  less- 
than-extreme  environmental  attack  on 
health. 

The  nutritional  and  environmental 
factors  that  cause  disease  are  a fit 
subject  for  medical  intervention  and 
research,  while  lower  levels  of  such 
factors  that  may  well  affect  health  are 
a fit  subject  for  health  intervention  and 
research.  By  establishing  a new  Fac- 
ulty of  Health  with  a focus  on  improved 
quality  of  life,  the  University  will  take 
a large  step  toward  responding  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  it  serves. 

Morris  Wayman 

Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 


Worth  noting 

ON  JAN.  14  the  Association  of  Universi- 
ties & Colleges  of  Canada  released 
Canada’s  Universities  and  the  New 
Global  Reality:  AUCC  Pre-Budget 
Submission  to  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
document: 

If  Canada  is  to  flourish  in  the  new 
global  setting,  it  must  provide  its  citi- 
zens with  an  education  that  is  competi- 
tive with  any  in  the  world.  Our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  must  attract 
and  retain  the  most  inspired  teachers 
and  the  most  innovative  researchers 
and  scholars.  They  must  provide  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  ground- 
breaking research,  both  basic  and  ap- 
plied. They  must  up-date  their  librar- 
ies and  laboratories.  They  must  trans- 
fer knowledge  and  technology  to  other 
sectors  of  society.  And  they  must  pro- 
vide Canada  with  a window  on  the 
world  and  a link  to  global  develop- 
ments in  science  and  technology. 


Letters  deadlines 

January  25  for  February  4 
February  8 for  February  1 8 

Letters  should  be  submitted  on  a 
computer  disk  (5.25  inches)  in 
WordPerfect  or  plain  text  format,  or 
on  paper,  typed  and  double  spaced. 
Please  include  a telephone  number 
and,  if  possible,  a fax  number.  Disks 
will  be  returned  if  an  address  is  pro- 
vided. 


TRAVEL 

PROGRAMME 


Park’n  Fly  will  be  offering 
U of  T staff  members  an 
extra  special  discount  of 
50%  off  standard  rates 
during  the  months  of  Febru- 
ary and  March  1991. 

If  you  do  not  have  a U of  T 
rate  identification  sticker  for 
Park’n  Fly,  contact  George 
Mammoliti,  Travel  Office, 
Purchasing,  978-5173. 

UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
CARDS: 

A reminder  that  full-time 
U of  T employed  or 
appointed  staff  members, 
who  obtain  the  necessary 
approval  of  Principal,  Dean, 
Director  or  Chair  (or  higher), 
may  apply  for  a University 
Travel  Card. 

You  have  a choice  of  the 
AMERCAN  EXPRESS  or 
ENROUTE  card,  whichever 
you  prefer.  You  may  even 
wish  to  carry  both  cards  to 
charge  travel-related  ex- 
penses while  on  University 
business. 

Applications  available  from 
the  Travel  Programme  Co- 
ordinator, c/o  Purchasing, 
978-5173. 


PURCHASING 


Copies  of  the  “University  of 
Toronto  Goods  and  Serv- 
ices Tax  Manual”  have 
been  sent  to  Business 
Officers,  Principals,  Deans, 
Directors  and  Chairs. 


If  you  have  not  yet  received 
your  copy  or  require  addi- 
tional copies,  contact 
Christine  Capewell,  Office 
of  the  Comptroller, 
978-8503. 


CUSTOMS/ 

TRAFFIC 


PUROLATOR  COURIER 
RATE  TARIFFS  1991 

• Ontario/Quebec  Ground 
Base  Rate,  0-10  lbs.: 
$3.93  plus  G.S.T. 

• Canadian  Air  Base  Rate, 
0-2  lbs.:  $9.61  plus  G.S.T. 

• United  States  Air  Base 
Rate,  0-2  lbs.:  $32.10 

Enquiries  contact 
T.  Nippak  (416)  978-7447. 


EQUIPMENT 


The  “Equipment  Exchange”  is  a service  co-ordinated  by  the  Purchasing 
Department  to  facilitate  the  recycling  of  surplus  equipment  within  the 
University. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  Equipment  moved  from  research  to  administration  or  sold 
outside  the  University  is  subject  to  tax  and  duty.  Contact  Customs,  commod- 
ity taxation  section,  if  unsure. 


Description 

Qty 

Model  Age 

Mkt  Value 

Contact 

Lanparscope 

1 

Northern  Tech.  1983 

XT-100  Plus 

Best  Offer 

1.  Fan 

978-7365 

Acoustic  Cover 

1 

Dasco 

■ 

" 

* 

Paper  Feeder 

1 

Qume  1985 

■ 

* 

• 

Modem 

1 

Gandalf  LDS 125 

* 

• 

■ 

Acoustic  Cover 

1 

(for  Diablo  printer) 

■ 

* 

■ 

240-drawer  card  cabinet 

12 

Best  Offers 

G.  Grigor 

978-2984 

Sofa 

5 

blue  upholstered 
seats,  backs,  arms 

m 

" 

Transaction  Terminal 

7 

• 

- 

" 

Terminal 

30 

Volker-Craig, 

Models  303A,  303,  404 

" 

" 

Terminal 

4 

Batamedia,  Elite 
1520  & DM-XL30 

" 

" 

" 

Terminal 

1 

Televideo  TVI-912C 

Best  Offer 

• 

Terminal 

2 

Decwriter  IV 

Best  Offers 

Disk  Pack 

4 

* 

" 

Reader 

2 

Bell  & Howell  SR-IV 

* 

* 

Desk,  executive 

1 

Sunarlnc.  1971 

Best  Offer 

1.  Haller 

978-2877 

Credenza 

1 

Sunarlnc.  1971 

■ 

- 

- 
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N 

■aSBfci  ine  years  from  now,  in  2000,  it 

is  estimated  that  only  15  percent  of  those 
entering  the  workforce  will  be  white,  able- 
bodied  men.  Correct  or  not,  the  forecast 
shows  that  the  days  are  over  when  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  boss  will  be  a white  man 
or  that  people  with  disabilities  do  not  go  to 
work. 

The  transition  from  a relatively  homogeneous 
population  to  a very  diverse  one  has  been  under  way 
for  some  time.  At  the  University  this  process  is 
accompanied  by  a proliferation  of  human  rights 
staff,  policies  and  projects.  Few  would  disagree  with 
the  objectives  of  these  initiative  shut  in  the  process  of 
righting  wrongs  are  new  wrongs  created? 

At  universities  in  the  United  States  multicultural 
issues  have  dominated  the  agenda  for  years  and 
people  are  protesting  the  constraints  of  “political 
correctness.”  The  debate  is  less  vigorous  in  Canada 
but  some  people  say  that  academic  freedom  is  threat- 
ened. Others  caution  that  the  new  human  rights 
policies  could  weaken  the  collective  agreements  of 
trade  unions  and  there  are  even  warnings  that  atten- 
tion to  minority  concerns  encourages  confrontation. 


T 

™ he  potential  for  conflict  between  those  who 
advocate  complete  academic  freedom  and  those  who 
would  impose  some  limitations  on  it  was  vividly 
illustrated  by  the  debate  engendered  by  the  contro- 
versial racial  theories  of  Professor  Philippe  Rushton 
of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario.  U of  T has  had 
its  share  of  uncomfortable  conflicts.  Last  October 
Professor  Jeanne  Cannizzo  of  the  Division  of  Social 
Sciences  at  Scarborough  College  stopped  teaching 
her  anthropology  course  because  students  harassed 
her  and  accused  her  of  being  racist.  The  cancellation 
of  a 1985  Hart  House  debate  with  South  African 
ambassador  Glenn  Babb  also  stirred  up  arguments 
about  the  limits  of  free  speech. 

But  is  academic  freedom  really  threatened?  Pro- 
fessor Michael  Marrus  of  the  Department  of  History, 
chair  of  the  Academic  Board,  says  there  are  some 
troubling  signs  - the  Cannizzo  affair  among  them  - 
but  he  is  confident  that  U of  T’s  mechanisms  for  the 
protection  of  academic  freedom  are  good,  so  long  as 
they  are  employed.  He  cites  the  vigilance  of  the 
faculty  association,  the  mandate  ofthe  ombudsperson 
and  the  University’s  policies  and  procedures  for 
dealing  with  discrimination. 

Professor  Wayne  Sumner,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  says  the  University  community 
is  more  aware  today  of  the  limits  of  academic  free- 
dom because  of  the  impact  on  vulnerable  groups. 
“Male  teachers  used  to  be  able  to  say  certain  things 
about  women.  Now  they  can’t  because  it  is  consid- 
ered sexual  harassment.  In  a technical  sense  that  is 
a limit  on  academic  freedom. 

“We  don’t  prize  academic  freedom  less  but  we  are 
more  conscious  of  its  effects.” 

Philosophers  have  reflected  on  the  importance  of 
the  individual  for  thousands  of  years  but  the  codifi- 
cation of  human  rights  is  relatively  new.  Thomas 
Hobbes  (1588-1679)  wrote  about  citizens’  rights  and 
need  for  security,  the  writings  of  John  Locke  (1632- 
1704)  contributed  to  individual  liberties  and  free- 


dom of  the  press  and  works  by  John  Stuart  Mill 
(1806-1873),  notably  his  essay  On  Liberty,  helped  to 
shape  modern  views  on  individual  rights.  Mill 
thought  people  needed  protection  from  the  rule  of 
the  majority.  He  was  “a  democrat  afraid  of  democ- 
racy,” says  Sumner. 

The  French  Revolution  and  the  US  constitution 
broke  important  ground  for  civil  liberties  and  the 
Second  World  War  provided  another  boost.  The 
allied  forces’  victory  fostered  a natural  expectation 
that  democracy  would  develop  further,  says  Profes- 
sor George  Thaniel  of  the  Department  of  Classics. 
This  was  made  easier  by  a climate  of  economic 
prosperity.  As  a result,  North  America  recognizes 
the  rights  of  individuals  to  a much  greater  degree 
than  any  other  society  has  before.  Thaniel  notes  that 
on  a global  scale,  the  pendulum  is  swinging  both 
ways,  emphasizing  national  rights  in  some  areas 
and  individual  rights  in  others. 

If  the  latter  movement  goes  too  far,  if  the  rights  of 
the  individual  are  given  too  much  weight,  anarchy 
could  ensue.  “To  safeguard  against  anarchy,  you  try 


to  stress  the  rights  of  groups,”  says  Thaniel. 

Surprisingly,  perhaps,  some  trade  unions  have 
difficulty  with  the  increasing  number  ofhuman  rights 
offices.  Vanessa  Kelly,  chair  of  Local  2 of  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Educational  Workers  representing  teaching 
assistants  at  U of  T,  says  the  problem  lies  in  the 
employer’s  refusal  to  include  human  rights  policies  in 
collective  agreements.  University  policies  are  subject 
to  appeal,  they  can  be  rewritten  and  may  not  even  be 
enforced.  They  are  not  legally  binding  in  the  same 
way  a collective  agreement  is,  says  Kelly.  If  the 
policies  were  made  part  of  an  agreement  and  the 
agreement  were  violated,  the  union  could  file  a griev- 
ance and  the  matter  would  go  to  legally  binding 
arbitration. 

Stan  Marshall,  a research  officer  with  the  Cana- 
dian Union  of  Public  Employees  (CUPE),  a group  that 
represents  21,000  university  staff  across  the  country, 
says  CUPE  is  not  opposed  to  internal  human  rights 
initiatives.  “But  we  would  prefer  to  have  those  things 
encompassed  in  our  agreements,  otherwise  we  would 
be  dependent  on  the  structure  controlled  by  the 


Academic  freedom 
in  a multicultural  society 

Can  some  rights  be  extended  without  limiting  others ? 


DAVID  VERESCHAGIN 


university.”  Problems  would  also  be  solved  faster  if 
they  were  subject  to  union  grievance  rather  than  the 
much  slower  complaint  process  at  provincial  human 
rights  commissions,  Marshall  adds. 

The  various  human  rights  offices  and  policies  may 
also  result  in  actions  that  pit  one  group  against 
another  - at  U of  T one  group  may  want  a centre  for 
native  students  as  soon  as  possible  while  another 
advocates  that  priority  should  be  given  to  making 
buildings  accessible  to  people  in  wheelchairs  - and 
could  also  force  a confrontation  between  two  mem- 
bers of  the  same  group. 

Sumner  is  not  concerned  about  such  fragmenta- 
tion. “More  attention  is  being  paid  to  differences, 
even  among  apparently  homogeneous  groups.  It’s 
not  possible  to  speak  for  a whole  group.  I’m  inclined 
to  think  it’s  healthy.”  If  there  is  any  disadvan- 
tage to  the  growing  number  of  rights  offices, 
it  is  the  buildup  of  bureaucracies  but  that  cost 
is  “an  absolute  necessity,”  he  says. 

c 

ourts  look  favourably  upon  compa- 
nies that  try  to  solve  problems  of  discrimina- 
tion internally  but  no  law  requires  that  they 
hire  people  for  that  purpose  alone,  says  Lynda 
Ackroyd,  a case  coordinator  with  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Commission  (OHRC).  The 
commission  also  encourages  employers  to 
handle  their  own  complaints,  provided  they 
let  employees  know  they  can  still  go  to  the  OHRC. 

Most  colleges  and  universities  in  the  province 
employ  human  rights  staff  or  are  considering  creat- 
ing such  positions.  U of  T has  a number  of  offices 
which  operate  independently  of  each  other.  However, 
there  is  no  established  policy  on  how  to  proceed  when 
allegations  of  offensive  behaviour  are  made,  says  the 
report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Student  Societies 
& Human  Rights  published  last  October.  It  recom- 
mends that  a statement  of  principle  be  adopted  to 
clarify  the  University’s  policy  when  such  values  as 
academic  freedom  and  freedom  from  harassment  are 
in  conflict. 

Another  proposal  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
central  human  rights  office.  The  idea  is  supported 
and  strengthened  by  the  report  of  the  presidential 
advisers  on  ethnocultural  groups  and  visible  minori- 
ties. Professors  Jack  Wayne  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Miriam  Rossi  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine suggest  that  a position  as  vice-president  (hu- 
man rights)  be  established  to  promote  mutual  under- 


standing and  respect.  They  also  suggest  the  Univer- 
sity write  a human  rights  code. 

Responses  to  the  green  paper  may  be  discussed  at 
the  February  26  meeting  of  the  University  Affairs 
Board,  says  Barry  McCartan,  a part-time  student 
member  of  Governing  Council  and  chair  of  the 
special  committee. 

Marrus  agrees  with  the  green  paper  that  one  office 
should  handle  all  human  rights  concerns.  This  would 
allow  the  various  officers  to  exchange  ideas  and 
experiences  and  signal  that  the  University  believes 
all  individuals  have  rights,  no  matter  which  group 
they  belong  to.  “We  have  to  assert  that  everyone  has 
rights,  lest  the  rights  of  one  group  be  set  against 
another.” 

In  this  spirit,  he  opposes  preferential  hiring  and 


quotas  of  women  and  races  among  students,  faculty 
or  staff.  “We  have  to  ensure  fairness  for  all.  To  create 
one  kind  of  unfairness,  even  provisionally,  in  order  to 
rectify  a previous  unfairness  is  a recipe  for  continu- 
ing strife  and  discontent  and  will  lead  to  new  de- 
mands and  a new  tangle  of  procedures.” 

Women’s  groups  have  long  fought  systemic  dis- 
crimination. They  could  well  argue  that  Marrus 
overlooks  the  bias  of  male-dominated  search  com- 
mittees where  consensus  on  the  definition  of  excel- 
lence determines  who  is  hired.  Marrus  counters  that 
if  professors  can  rise  above  their  personal  views 
when  they  carry  out  research  and  mark  papers  they 
can  also  be  open-minded  as  members  of  hiring 
committees.  “Let’s  not  assume  we  are  stuck  forever 
in  a misogynist  environment.” 

It  is  not  the  University’s  job  to  restrict  some 
people’s  human  rights  in  the  interests  of  what  is 
construed  as  social  progress,  says  Marrus.  “We  have 
to  provide  the  fairest  environment  we  can  in  ways 
that  are  consistent  with  our  mission  of  being  the 


foremost  centre  for  scholarship  in  the  country.  We 
have  to  remove  discriminatory  practices  that  we  are 
responsible  for  but  we  cannot  as  an  institution  undo 
the  wrongs  of  society.” 

Gordon  Cressy,  vice-president  (development  and 
university  relations),  thinks  the  University  should 
be  at  the  cutting  edge  in  matters  of  human  rights. 
“Education  is  all  about  frontier  activities.  What  the 
University  does  spreads  to  the  not-for-profit  and 
private  sectors.  The  University  is  a fish  bowl  and 
community  leaders  watch  us.  It  is  important  for  us  to 
address  human  rights  issues.” 

Such  action  would  not  automatically  lead  to  more 
government  funding  and  money  is  not  the  reason  for 
taking  these  steps,  Cressy  says.  “Our  human  rights 
positions  should  not  just  be  shock  absorbers.  They 
are  methods  for  resolving  problems.” 

He  likes  the  idea  of  a central  human 
rights  office.  It  would  continue  to  do  what 
the  existing  offices  do:  help  change  the 
structure  of  the  University.  As  attitudes 
and  behaviours  change  in  one  area  the  staff 
could  concentrate  its  efforts  in  other  places. 
Ideally  these  offices  would  eventually  be 
obsolete  leaving  the  community  in  a state  of 
complete  tolerance  and  understanding. 
Realistically  that  will  never  happen,  Cressy 
concedes. 

Judging  by  events  in  the  United  States, 
the  road  ahead  is  rocky.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  carried  an  article  Nov.  26,  1990, 
about  the  effects  of  the  new  political  consciousness. 
One  University  of  Pennsylvania  student  appointed 
to  a committee  for  “diversity  education”  wrote  a 
memo  to  a fellow  committee  member  referring 
to  her  “regard  for  the  individual.”  A college 
official  returned  the  letter  to  her  with  the  word 
“individual”  circled  and  the  comment  that  the  word 
was  “a  red  flag  phrase  today  which  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  racist”  because  of  inequities  that 
resulted  from  championing  individual  rights  over 
group  rights. 

Such  incidents  are  enough  to  make  you  wish  for 
the  good  old  days.  However,  the  passing  of  the  “golden 
age”  when  the  University  needed  no  policies,  proce- 
dures and  officers  to  handle  its  trouble  is  no  loss  at 
all,  says  Sumner.  “The  informal  approach  never  did 
solve  the  problems,  it  only  favoured  the  privileged 
groups.” 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Sumner  doesn’t  think 
people  are  nastier  than  they  used  to  be.  We  are 
simply  learning  what  tolerance  requires  and  means. 


Creating  one  kind 
of  unfairness  to  correct 
another  is  a recipe  for 
continuing  strife 


Stronger  together? 

The  costs  and  benefits  of  a central  human  rights  office 


A green  paper  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Student  Societies  & Human  Rights  has 
recommended  the  creation  of  a human  rights 
office  for  the  University  that  would  include  the 
offices  that  deal  with  sexual  harassment,  the  status 
of  women  officer,  special  services  to  persons  with  a 
disability  and  employment  equity.  It  would  also 
handle  race  relations  and  concerns  regarding  sexual 
orientation.  In  general,  the  recommendation  has 
elicited  positive  responses,  but  those  directly  af- 
fected raise  many  questions. 

Office  of  the  University  Ombudsperson:  The 
office  was  created  in  1975  to  deal  with  complaints 
about  University  bureaucracy.  It  investigates 
grievances,  serves  as  an  information  centre  and 
recommends  changes  but  does  not  have  a mandate 
to  educate,  which  many  of  the  other  offices  do.  The 
green  paper  does  not  suggest  it  be  included  in  a 
central  office  and  Liz  Hoffman,  ombudsperson  since 
1982,  says  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  so  because  her 
office  deals  with  many  issues  that  do  not  belong 
under  the  human  rights  umbrella.  An  amalgama- 
tion would  also  remove  the  arm’s-length  relation- 
ship to  the  administration.  Hoffman  reports  to  the 
chair  of  Governing  Council. 

Services  to  Persons  with  a Disability:  The 
office  opened  in  the  fall  of  1980,  the  year  before  the 
International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons.  Its  objec- 
tive is  to  make  it  easier  for  disabled  people  to  attend 
the  University.  Although  it  is  located  at  the  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre  it  also  serves  faculty  and 
staff,  says  coordinator  Eileen  Barbeau.  If  it  were  to 
be  part  of  a central  human  rights  office  Barbeau 
hopes  it  would  continue  to  operate  out  of  the  Koffler 
centre  where  it  is  visible  and  integrated  with  other 
student  services.  Barbeau  reports  to  the  assistant 
vice-president  (student  affairs). 


Status  of  Women  Officer:  The  position  was 
created  in  1984  as  a response  to  demands  by  the  ad 
hoc  committee  on  the  status  of  women  and  to  mark 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  women  to 
U of  T,  says  status  of  women  officer  Lois  Reimer. 
She  acts  as  an  advocate  of  women’s  rights  and 
advises  the  president  on  women’s  issues  that  could 
affect  students,  faculty  and  staff.  Centralization  is 
a good  idea  if  it  is  carried  out  in  response  to  dis- 
crimination against  women,  Reimer  says.  How- 
ever, unlike  other  groups,  women  are  not  a minority 
and  all  the  research  on  discrimination  against 
them  has  been  done,  she  adds.  She  fears  the  work 
that  has  helped  women  gain  equality  could  be 
stalled  for  years  while  a central  human  rights  office 
analyzes  the  plight  of  its  other  constituents.  “I  don’t 
object  to  a central  office  but  I want  to  make  it  clear 
that  women  won’t  take  a back  seat,”  Reimer  says. 

Employment  Equity  Coordinator:  With  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  provincial  government, 
U of  T hired  Mary  Lynne  McIntosh  in  1986  to  help 
implement  the  University’s  employment  equity 
policy.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  policy  is  “to 
achieve  a more  heterogeneous  distribution  and 
balance  (with  respect,  for  example,  to  gender  and 
minority  groups)  in  staff  complements  across  ranks 
of  job  levels,  and  employment  categories.”  McIntosh 
says  she  has  accomplished  “the  barest  tip  of  the 
iceberg.”  She  is  currently  working  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Canada’s  employment  equity  act 
which  says  large  employers  who  bid  on  government 
contracts  over  $200,000  must  show  they  are  trying 
to  employ  more  women,  aboriginal  peoples,  persons 
with  disabilities  and  members  of  visible  minorities. 
A central  human  rights  office  is  a good  idea,  says 
McIntosh,  but  she  thinks  she  would  be  more  effec- 
tive as  a member  of  the  human  resources  depart- 


ment“where I’m  viewed  as  a colleague,  not  athreat.” 
Sexual  Harassment  Officer:  After  seven  years 
of  lobbying  by  several  campus  groups,  Governing 
Council  adopted  a sexual  harassment  policy  in 
1987  and  opened  an  office  the  followingyear.  Acting 
officer  Lois  Reimer  says  it’s  a good  idea  to  incorpo- 
rate the  office  into  a central  human  rights  office 
because  sexual  harassment  is  a matter  of  discrim- 
ination. But  the  job  also  includes  administration  of 
the  University’s  policy  and  the  officer  reports  to  the 
president.  “If  the  human  rights  office  is  to  be  like 
theombudsperson’s-beholden  to  no  one-there  could  be 
a conflict  for  the  sexual  harassment  officer.” 
Personal  Safety  Officer:  Pressure  from  stu- 
dent groups  led  to  the  creation  of  this  position 
which  has  been  filled  by  Susan  Addario  for  one  year. 
The  mandate  of  the  office  is  to  raise  awareness  of 
personal  safety  issues  and  to  implement  personal 
safety  strategies.  Addario  says  the  idea  of  a human 
rights  office  is  good  and  she  thinks  her  advice  will 
be  received  more  favourably  by  the  administration 
when  she  is  part  of  it.  £>he  reports  to  the  assistant 
vice-president  (operations  and  services). 

There  are  other  concerns  for  which  no  officer  has  been 
appointed.  The  presidential  advisers  on  race  relations 
recommended  in  December  that  the  University  write  a 
human  rights  code,  hire  a racial  harassment  officer  and 
create  a position  of  vice-president  (human  rights).  David 
Rayside,  coordinator  of  the  Committee  on  Homo- 
phobia, says  his  group  supports  the  idea  of  a human 
rights  office,  provided  the  office  has  a strong  mandate  to 
educate.  The  Native  Students  Association  is  also 
considering  the  question.  Arace  relations  officer  may  be 
the  right  person  to  look  after  their  concerns,  says  the 
group’s  secretary,  Ed  Doolittle,  but  he  does  not  think  a 
human  rights  office  will  pay  enough  attention  to  native 
issues. 
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Vice-President,  Human  Resources 


Reporting  to  the  President,  the  Vice-President,  Human  Resources  will 
deliver  to  the  University  a full  range  of  services  in  human  resources, 
labour  relations  and  environmental  health  and  safety.  As  a member  of 
the  President's  senior  management  team,  the  Vice-President,  Human 
Resources  is  also  a critically  important  part  of  the  institution's  overall 
strategic  planning  and  policy  formulation  process. 

The  successful  appointee  will  bring  to  the  position: 

• post-secondary  education  developed  and  improved  by  10-20  years  of 
increasingly  responsible  human  resources  generalist  and  management 
experience,  or  its  equivalent,  obtained  in  a large-scale  private  and/or 
public  sector  organization,  exemplary  in  the  implementation  of  contem- 
porary human  resource  philosophy; 

• heartfelt  as  well  as  intellectual  identification  with  and  commitment  to 
the  University's  mission  of  teaching  and  research  as  carried  out  in  this 
large  and  complex  organization; 

• the  leadership,  intellectual,  interpersonal  and  communications  skills 
required  to  establish  and  maintain  constructive  working  relationships 
with  executive  and  departmental  colleagues,  faculty,  librarians  and  staff, 
their  associations  and  unions,  and  external  publics; 

• sheer  competence,  reflected  by  the  ability  to  lead  the  University  in 
addressing  the  human  resource  agendas  of  the  1990' s; 

• such  personal  qualities  as  integrity,  energy  and  stamina,  assertiveness 
and  diplomacy,  and  natural  authority; 

• comfort  in  an  organization  where  decisions  are  made  and  imple- 
mented through  consensus. 


Nominations  and  applications  should  be  sent  by  February  8th  to: 
Prof.  J.R.S.  Prichard,  Office  of  the  President,  107  Simcoe  Hall. 


In  accordance  with  its  Employment  Equity  Policy,  the  University  of  Toronto  encourages 
applications  from  qualified  women  or  men,  members  of  visible  minorities,  aboriginal 
peoples  and  persons  with  disabilities. 
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GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

„ ELECTION  1991 

1 VELUT.J  ^ k.  /EVOl 

Iarbor  | | 

Nominations 

Positions 

opened 

4 teaching  staff  seats 

January  14th 
9 a .m. 

Nominations 

1 administrative  staff  seat 
4 full-time  undergraduate  student  seats 

2 part-time  undergraduate  student  seats 
2 graduate  student  seats 

close 

Governing  council  is  composed  of  50 
members  including  the  President,  the 

January  25th 

Chancellor,  16  government  appointees,  12 

noon 

teaching  staff,  8 alumni,  8 students,  2 
administrative  staff  and  2 presidential 

appointees.  Council  and  its  Boards  are 
responsible  for  approval  of  such  items  as: 

• academic  and  incidental  fees 

• establishment  of  new  academic 
programs 

• major  admissions  and  awards  policy 

• the  University's  budget 

• campus  planning  and  capital  projects 

• personnel  policies 

• campus  and  student  services 

Information  and  nomination  forms  are 
available  from 
Susan  Girard 
Chief  Returning  Officer 
Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall 
978-6576 

LOVE 

HANDEL’S 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

ACADEMIC  BOARD 
ELECTION  1991 

TEACHING  STAFF 
AND  LIBRARIANS 


HANDEL: 

HANDEL 

Water.'M  usic 

ROIAL 

Was  sermusik 

FIREWORKS 

Sjg^j 

MUSIC 

itikai 

Up  to  70  hours  of 
classical  music  weekly. 


Non-commercial  Radio 


Nominations  opened 

January  14th 
9 a .m. 

Nominations  close 

January  25  th 
noon 


Positions 

17  Teaching  Staff: 

1 Engineering 
5 Arts  and  Science 
1 Erindale 
1 Scarborough 
1 Dentistry 
1 Education 
1 Forestry 
3 Medicine 
1 Music 
1 Pharmacy 
1 By-election  - 
Social  Work 
1 Librarian 


The  Academic  Board  of  the 
Governing  Council  includes  47  „ 
elected  teaching  staff,  17  of  whom 
will  be  elected  through  this  call  for 
nominations.  One  of  the  two 
librarians  will  also  be  elected  at  this 
time.  The  Board  and  its  committees 
are  responsible  for  all  matters 
affecting  the  teaching,  learning  and 
research  functions  of  the  University, 
the  establishment  of  University 
objectives  and  priorities,  the 
development  of  plans  and  the 
effective  use  of  resources  in  the 
course  of  these  pursuits. 

Information  and  nomination  forms 
are  available  from 

Susan  Girard 
Chief  Returning  Officer 
Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall 
978-6576 
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The  1966  Pension  Plan 
for  the  Staff 

of  the  University  of  Toronto 


Financial  Statements 
June  30, 1990 


Ernst  & Young 


CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 


Royal  Trust  Tower 
Toronto-Domlnion  Centre 
P O.  Box  251 

Toronto,  Canada  M5K  1J7 

Tel:  (416)  864-1234 
Fax:  (416)  864-1174 


AUDITORS’  REPORT 

To  the  Administrators  of 

The  1966  Pension  Plan  for  the  Staff 
of  the  University  of  Toronto 


We  have  examined  the  statement  of  net  assets  available  for  benefits  of 
the  pension  fund  of  The  1966  Pension  Plan  for  the  Staff  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  as  at  June  30,  1990  and  the  statement  of 
changes  in  net  assets  available  for  benefits  for  the  year  then  ended. 
Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards,  and  accordingly  included  such  tests  and  other 
procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 


In  our  opinion,  these  financial  statements  present  fairly  the  net  assets 
available  for  benefits  of  the  pension  fund  as  at  June  30,  1990  and  the 
changes  -in  its  net  assets  available  for  benefits  for  the  year  then  ended 
in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  applied 
on  a basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 


Toronto,  Canada, 
September?,  1990. 


£ — ^ M- — % 

Chartered  Accountants 
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Statement  1 


Statement  2 


The  1966  Pension  Plan  for  the  Staff 
of  the  University  of  Toronto 

Statement  of  Net  Assets  Available  for  Benefits 


June  30, 1990 

(with  comparative  figures  as  at  June  30, 1989) 


1990 

$ 

1989 

$ 

Investments  at  market  (note  2) 

872,632,348 

878,426,049 

Accrued  income  receivable 

13,427,415 

10,276,392 

Contributions  in  transit: 
Employees 

Transfers  from  other  plans 

908,673 

68,155 

299,319 

389,736 

Cash 

900,847 

1,503,641 

887,937,438 

890,895,137 

Liabilities: 

Refunds  in  transit 
Accrued  expenses 

203,829 

265,937 

272,759 

298,190 

Net  assets  available  for  benefits 

887,467,672 

890,324,188 

On  behalf  of  the  Governing  Council: 

\ 

.Dr/j.  G. 

Dimond 

Secretary,  Governing  Council 


Assistant  Vice-President,  Finance 


The  1966  Pension  Plan  for  the  Staff 
of  the  University  of  Toronto 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Net  Assets 
Available  For  Benefits 

For  the  Year  Ended  June  30, 1990 

(with  comparative  figures  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1989) 


1990 

1989 

$ 

$ 

Increase  in  Net  Assets 

Contributions: 
Employee  (note  6) 

5,218,395 

8,818,994 

Transfers  from  other  plans 

1,463,847 

954,400 

6,682,242 

9,773,394 

Investment  and  other  income  (note  2) 

59,905,904 

57,423,272 

Realized  net  gains  on  sale  of  securities 

17,884,585 

8,744,920 

Unrealized  net  (losses)  gains  on  value 
of  securities  (note  3) 

(59,632,236) 

37,613,630 

Total  increase  in  net  assets 

24,840,495 

113,555,216 

Decrease  in  Net  Assets 

Retirement  payments 

21,060,721 

18,450,669 

Refunds  and  transfers  (note  4) 

4,931,100 

4,141,866 

Administrative  expenses  and 
professional  fees  (note  5) 

1,705,190 

1,627,576 

Total  decrease  in  net  assets 

27,697,011 

24,220,111 

Net  (decrease)  increase  for  year 

(2,856,516) 

89,335,105 

Total  assets  at  market  value, 
beginning  of  year 

890,324,188 

800,989,083 

Total  assets  at  market  value, 

end  of  year 

887,467,672 

890,324,188 

(See  accompanying  notes) 
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UNIVERSITYjaF  TORONTO 

REPORT 

OF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  COMMISSION  ON 
THE  FUTURE  OF  HEALTH  CARE  IN  ONTARIO 

December  1990 


10  Januury 1991 

To:  The  University  Community 

From:  J.  Robert  S.  Prichard 

I commend  the  report  of  this  Commission  to  all  members  of  the  University  community  and  to  our  many  col- 
leagues in  the  health  system. 

I am  indebted  to  my  predecessor.  Dr.  George  Connell,  for  initiating  the  review,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission for  their  splendid  work.  The  environment  in  which  health  care,  education  and  research  are  now  operat- 
ing clearly  requires  a fresh  approach.  The  principles  and  directions  espoused  by  the  Commission  will  enable  our 
university  to  meet  the  challenges  ahead  and  to  continue  to  fulfil  our  responsibilities  . 

I intend  to  maintain  a strong  presidential  interest  in  the  reaction  to  the  Commission's  report  and  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  responding  to  the  Commission's  recommendations.  The  first  step  is  a wide  dissemination  of  the  re- 
port and  a call  for  initial  reactions  to  its  contents.  I expect  the  next  step  will  be  the  appointment  this  spring  of  the 
proposed  working  groups  which  will  be  charged  with  developing  the  next  phases  of  the  process  of  change.  I 
would  very  much  appreciate  receiving  comments  from  members  of  the  University  and  those  beyond  the  Uni- 
versity, providing  their  reaction  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  and  suggestions  to  be  considered  as 
we  move  toward  implementation. 

I want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Commission  for  their  very  important  contribution  to  the  University,  for  their 
courage  and  creativity,  and  for  their  commitment  both  to  the  University  and  to  the  health  of  Ontarians.  This  out- 
standing document  will  serve  the  University  well  as  we  enter  the  21st  century. 


21  December  1990 


Prof.  J.  Robert  S.  Prichard 
President 

University  of  Toronto 
Dear  Mr.  President 


We  have  pleasure  in  forwarding  the  report  of  your  Commission  on  the  Future  of  Health  Care  in  Ontario.  This  is 
our  best  advice  as  to  how  the  University  of  Toronto  should  position  itself  to  assume  a leadership  role  in  bringing 
about  some  of  the  changes  needed  to  assure  the  continued  provision  of  quality  health  care  for  Ontarians. 

Planning  for  the  future  means  "changing  minds,  not  making  plans."  The  way  we  educate  our  health  profession- 
als is,  we  suggest,  the  key  to  unlocking  the  door  to  change.  Thus,  our  first  recommendation  advocates  curricular 
change.  Secondly,  we  recommend  organizational  change  to  support  the  programmatic  thrusts.  Research  cannot, 
of  course,  be  neglected  in  any  consideration  of  the  University  of  Toronto's  social  contract  and  we  urge  that  a 
partnership  between  the  University,  the  hospitals  and  the  city  and  province  be  exploited.  We  are  only  too  well 
aware  of  the  cost  implications  associated  with  change  and  thus  our  final  recommendation  calls  for  an  invest- 
ment in  change  to  achieve  ultimately  wiser  expenditure  on  health  care. 

It  may  be  considered  by  some  that  we  have  abrogated  our  commission  by  recommending  the  establishment  of 
further  working  groups.  But  this  approach  is  essential.  The  Commission  has  recommended  the  framework 
within  which  health  science  education  and  research  must  occur  at  the  University.  Now,  our  colleagues  in  the 
health  science  divisions,  in  other  divisions  of  the  University  and  outside  the  University  must  contribute  their  de- 
tailed knowledge  and  expertise  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  our  goals. 

It  is  our  expectation  that  you  will  share  this  report  not  only  with  the  University  community  but  also  with  the 
wider  community  interested  in  the  future  of  the  health  care  system  in  Ontario. 


Finally,  we  have  appreciated  the  opportunity  that  was  given  us  to  advise  you  in  this  matter.  It  has  been  a re- 
warding but  demanding  experience.  We  learned  that  change  is  essential  and  inevitable.  Therefore  our  recom- 
mendations are  far-reaching.  Fortune  favours  the  brave  and  we  think  that  the  University  of  Toronto  must  be 
courageous  now  to  secure  the  future  for  health  care  in  this  province  to  which  we  all  aspire. 

Yours  sincerely 


A.  Richard  Ten  Cate, 
Allan  Beattie 
Gerald  H.  Bonham 
John  W.  Browne 
Gail  J.  Donner 


John  L.  Provan 
Maureen  Quigley 
W.  Vickery  Stoughton 
Carolyn  Tuohy 
R.  Jay  Turner 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

a)  The  Demands  for  Change 

In  reviewing  the  current  health  sys- 
tem, the  Commission  notes  the  reliance 
of  the  system  on  institutions,  science 
and  technology.  The  Commission  also 
observes  the  many  pressures  for 
change  - which  it  summarises  as 
follows: 

• the  changing  expectations  of  both 
consumers  and  providers  of  health 
care; 

• the  ever-rising  cost  of  maintaining 
the  present  system  of  health  care;  and 

• an  increasing  emphasis  on  under- 
standing the  determinants  of  health 
beyond  the  health  care  system  itself. 

b)  The  Government  Papers 

The  Commission  recognises  that  the 
thrusts  of  the  government  papers  From 
Vision  to  Action  and  Deciding  the  Future 
of  our  Health  Care  are  consistent  with 
current  national  and  international 
thinking  and  endorses  the  directions 
proposed,  i.e.,  an  increasing  focus  on 
the  broad  determinants  of  health  and 
the  efficacy  of  health  care,  an  emphasis 
on  the  interdisciplinary  and  commu- 
nity-based provision  of  care,  and  the 
study  of  the  effectiveness  of  care  and  of 
health  care  policies.  It  notes,  however, 
four  primary  weaknesses  with  the 
documents,  i.e., 

• An  assumption  that  by  moving  the 
focus  of  care  away  from  the  institution 
to  the  community,  there  will  be  a sig- 
nificant decrease  in  the  workload  of 
hospitals.  The  Commission  sees  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  hospital  loads  will 
decrease  significantly  and  believes  that 
society  will  require  the  hospital  system 
to  be  maintained  at  or  close  to  its  cur- 
rent levels. 

• An  assumption,  following  from  the 
former  point,  that  community-based 
health  care  may  be  financed  from  sav- 
ings in  institutional-based  care.  The 
Commission  believes  that  the  hospital 
sector  will  continue  to  need  significant 
financial  support  from  the  government 
if  provincial  health  goals  are  to  be  met. 

• An  assumption  that  redirecting  the 
preparation  of  health  professionals 
from  the  present  discipline-specific 
mode  to  a multidisciplinary  format 
and  from  the  present  institutional  base 
to  a community  base  will  not  require 
any  additional  support  for  academic 
budgets.  The  Commission  finds  this  to 
be  an  unrealistic  position. 

• A lack  of  recognition  of  the  need  for 
significant  support  of  graduate  study 
and  researchers  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tions raised,  to  carry  out  the  research 
demanded,  and  to  train  the  health  pro- 
fessionals competent  to  assess  and  ana- 
lyse the  results  of  the  research. 

c)  Advice  to  the  Commission 

The  advice  of  respondents  to  the 
Commission's  call  as  to  the  future  di- 
rection of  health  sciences  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  fell  under  three  broad 
headings. 

• A different  approach  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  health  professionals  is  neces- 
sary - multidisciplinary,  community 
and  ambulatory  as  well  as  institutional 
care  training;  understanding  of  health 
policy,  health  promotion,  determinants 
of  health,  disease  prevention,  techno- 
logical devices;  understanding  of  the 
moral,  ethical  and  social  dilemmas  of 
health  care,  and  of  the  economics  of 
health  care. 

• Dissemination  and  integration  of 
knowledge  across  not  only  the  health 
sciences  but  other  related  fields.  The 
University  could  be  a leader  in  all  as- 
pects of  health  care  delivery,  especially 
in  developing  the  theory  for  research 
and  evaluation  of  health  care  issues 
and  procedures  - both  now  and  in  the 
future. 

• The  University  should  continue  to 
provide  strong  support  for  basic  re- 
search and  to  offer  the  advantage  of 
contact  and  interaction  with  a whole 
range  of  fields  and  specialties. 


d)  The  University  of  Toronto  Health 
Science  Divisions  Today 

The  Commission  notes  the  excel- 
lence, strength  and  diversity  of  health 
sciences  at  the  University  not  only 
within  the  University  itself,  but 
through  linkages  with  the  many 
health-related  institutions  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  Situated  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  with  its  breadth  and 
depth  in  the  humanities,  social  sci- 
ences, sciences  and  professions,  the 
health  science  sector  of  the  University 
is  clearly  not  only  a provincial  but  a 
national  resource  with  a strong  inter- 
national role  to  play. 

But  the  Commission  recognises  two 
primary  problems  confronting  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto's  health  sciences. 
Firstly,  the  organisation  and  structure 
of  the  five  divisions  that  make  up  the 
health  sciences  do  not  permit  easy  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  and  do  not 
encourage  interdisciplinary  linkages. 
Reporting  relationships  and  authority 
among  and  between  senior  academic 
officers  are  at  times  unclear,  and  the 
University's  communication  with  ex- 
ternal agencies  and  institutions  is  ham- 
pered by  its  internal  complexities. 

Secondly,  following  more  than  a 
decade  of  budget  cutting  as  a result  of 
funding  practices  of  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities,  these  divi- 
sions (like  the  rest  of  the  University) 
are  finding  it  ever  harder  to  maintain 
program  breadth  and  excellence. 

Added  to  this  is  the  complexity  of  the 
support  of  clinical  education  largely  by 
Ministry  of  Health  dollars  through 
hospital  budgets,  T & R funding  and 
physician  group  practice  plans  - sup- 
port which  was  filling  the  gaps  created 
by  decreasing  University  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  funding,  but 
which  is  now  itself  being  capped. 

e)  The  Commission's  Vision  for 
Health  Sciences  at  the  University  of 
Toronto 

The  Commission  is  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  as  a matter  of  policy,  the 
University's  primary  goal  in  education 
and  research  must  be  excellence.  The 
University  of  Toronto  is  well  situated 
to  be  a centre  of  excellence  in  the 
health  sciences  not  only  because  of  its 
own  breadth  and  depth  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  public  and  private  re- 
sources it  can  draw  on  in  the  cosmo- 
politan city  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

The  Commission  views  excellence 
as  having  at  least  three  dimensions: 
imparting  knowledge  at  the  level  of 
the  "state  of  the  art";  fostering  a capac- 
ity for  innovation;  and  fostering  a ca- 
pacity for  criticism,  including  self-criti- 
cism. These  values  must  guide  the 
definition  and  administration  of  the 
objectives  of  the  University's  health 
science  teaching  and  research  pro- 
grams. To  maintain  excellence,  the 
Commission  believes  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  develop  a system  and  structure 
which  can  accept  both  disciplinary  and 
interdisciplinary  biases.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  all  health  science  students  be 
exposed  to  interdisciplinary  issues  and 
education  in  some  depth,  and  not  just 
superficially. 

In  coming  to  its  conclusions,  the 
Commission  recognises  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  has  the  opportunity 
and  resources  to  dissolve  the  barriers 
between  the  disciplines,  to  change  the 
attitudes  of  professionals  (a  long  proc- 
ess) and  to  offer  its  health  science  stu- 
dents a much  broader  preparation  than 
now.  To  this  end,  the  Commission  pro- 
poses four  goals  to  direct  the  under- 
graduate preparation  of  health  profes- 
sionals, namely: 

1.  the  development  of  the  health  care 
team,  with  each  professional  contribut- 
ing as  a member  of  a partnership; 

2.  the  instilling  of  a broad  perspective 
of  each  health  discipline  accompanied 
by  the  relevant  humanistic  and  socio- 
logical aspects  of  health  care,  e.g.  bio- 
ethics, economics,  determinants  of 
health; 


3.  a technological  awareness  permit- 
ting each  professional  to  understand 
existing  and  new  technological  de- 
vices, their  appropriateness  in  given 
situations,  and  the  need  for  them;  and 

4.  an  ability  for  critical  analysis  and 
innovative  thinking. 

f)  The  Commission's 
Recommendations 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  Commis- 
sion believes  that  the  preparation  of 
health  professionals  should  fall  into 
three  components: 

1.  basic  education  common  to  all  disci- 
plines covering  the  non-clinical  aspects 
of  health  care; 

2.  basic  clinical  training  in  the  specific 
discipline/profession  of  choice;  and 

3.  multidisciplinary  clinical  training 
prior  to  embarking  on  professional 
practice. 

Thus  the  Commission  recommends 
the  establishment  of  a Bachelor's  de- 
gree program  in  health  science,  suc- 
cessful completion  of  which  (or  its 
equivalent)  would  be  required  for  ad- 
mission to  the  University's  health  pro- 
fessional programs.  To  assist  in  creat- 
ing the  health  care  team  and  redressing 
the  imbalance  of  power  among  health 
professionals,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends the  redefinition  of  the  clinical 
academic  unit.  Further,  the  Commis- 
sion urges  the  University  to  decentral- 
ize and  differentiate  its  clinical  training 
programs. 

Recognising  the  University's 
strength  and  excellence  and  its  location 
in  Toronto,  the  Commission  endorses 
the  University's  commitment  to  gradu- 
ate study  and  research.  The  University 
has  a responsibility  to  produce  the 
leaders  of  the  future  through  high 
quality  graduate  training.  To  this  end, 
the  Commission  urges  the  health  sci- 
ence divisions,  particularly  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  to  assess  the  appropriate- 
ness of  their  undergraduate  class  size 
in  relation  to  their  graduate  and  post- 
graduate responsibilities. 

The  Commission  urges  the  Univer- 
sity to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine's  Research  Office  in  striking 
linkages  with  industry  and  govern- 
ments in  publicizing  the  research  re- 
sources of  the  University's  health  sci- 
ence divisions,  and  in  working  coop- 
eratively with  the  hospitals,  research 
institutes,  industry  and  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  creating  a "conspiracy  of 
excellence"  in  research,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  involved  and  society  at  large. 

To  achieve  these  programmatic 
goals,  the  Commission  calls  for  a com- 
plete review  of  the  organizational  and 
structural  relationships  of  the  health 
sciences  at  the  University  not  only 
from  the  aspect  of  internal  relations 
but  also  relations  with  hospitals,  re- 
search institutes  and  all  the  partners 
with  the  University  in  meeting  health 
goals  and  objectives.  The  Commission 
believes  that  a disaggregated  and  re- 
aligned health  science  sector  will  en- 
able the  University  to  meet  its  objec- 
tives more  effectively  than  through  the 
present  structure. 

The  Commission  observes  that  the 
current  funding  of  health  science  edu- 
cation and  research  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely complex  but  also  highly  con- 
fused - with  two  provincial  ministries 
involved  but  not  working  together  or 
with  the  same  goals  in  mind.  This  issue 
also  requires  a major  review. 

Finally,  the  Commission  notes  that 
what  it  is  recommending  is  a change  in 
the  attitude  of  all  involved  in  health 
care  education,  administration  and  re- 
search - students,  faculty,  profession- 
als. For  the  goals  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment, the  University,  the  hospitals, 
the  research  institutes  and  industry  to 
be  met,  the  existing  approaches  of 
competition,  of  compartmentalization, 
of  narrow  and  vertical  thinking  must 
give  way  to  a broader,  cooperative  col- 
laboration across  all  disciplines  and 
organisations  at  all  levels.  This  will 
only  be  achieved  with  commitment  to 


the  common  good  taking  precedence 
over  local  aspirations. 

SECTION  I 

HEALTH  CARE  TODAY 
AND  TOMORROW 

1 . The  Current  System 

In  1910,  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
commissioned  Abraham  Flexner  to 
study  the  state  of  medical  education  in 
North  America.  His  highly  critical 
report.  Medicine  and  Society  in  America, 
found  that  medical  education  was  not 
based  on  science  or  on  the  scientific 
method  and  was  more  oriented  toward 
financial  profit  than  toward  high  aca- 
demic standards.  Flexner  noted:  " A 
professional  habit  definitely  formed 
upon  scientific  method  will  convert 
every  detail  of  his  (her)  practising  ex- 
perience into  an  additional  factor  in  his 
(her)  education."  As  a result  of 
Flexner's  report,  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  medicine  began  to  incorpo- 
rate the  principles  of  basic  enquiry 
which  underpin  the  scientific  method. 
At  the  same  time  as  the  Flexnerian  re- 
forms were  being  implemented,  the 
hospital  grew  to  become  the  normal 
locale  for  the  provision  of  care  for  the 
sick. 

Both  these  trends  acted  together  to 
produce  a number  of  results  which  are 
evident  today.  Medicine,  indeed  all  the 
health  professions,  is  now  deeply 
rooted  in  the  biomedical  sciences.  The 
hospital  has  become  the  technological 
heart  of  the  health  care  system.  The 
relationship  between  the  physician  and 
the  hospital  has  ensured  the  authority 
of  the  physician  in  determining  the 
pattern  of  health  care  delivery  while 
other  health  care  professionals  have 
assumed  subordinate  roles.  This  scien- 
tific and  technological  health  care  sys- 
tem, which  is  common  throughout  the 
western  world,  has  worked  well  in 
curing  the  sick,  fostering  the  mainte- 
nance of  high  standards  of  care,  and 
permitting  the  development  of  bio- 
medical advances.  For  the  most  part, 
the  education  of  our  health  profession- 
als takes  place  in  this  milieu. 

During  the  final  quarter  of  this  cen- 
tury, there  have  been  increasing  calls 
from  theorists,  policy  makers,  and 
health  professionals  for  a new  ap- 
proach to  the  teaching  and  delivery  of 
health  care.  These  calls  seek  to  balance 
the  technological  and  scientific  strides 
made  in  the  post-Flexner  era  with 
growing  concerns  not  only  about  social 
issues  but  also  whether  current  deliv- 
ery systems  are  properly  assessed  prior 
to  introduction.  The  health  care  system 
seems  ready  for  another  reform  of  ma- 
jor proportions. 

2.  The  Demands  for  Change 

Today,  there  is  a substantial  and 
growing  gap  in  understanding  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  government 
and  the  health  professions  (particularly 
the  medical  profession)  about  their  re- 
spective roles  and  responsibilities  and 
the  nature  of  their  relationships.  For 
their  part,  the  health  professions  see  a 
considerable  growth  in  the  expecta- 
tions and  demands  of  the  public  for 
health  care  and  perceive  a correspond- 
ing decrease  in  the  resources  provided 
by  government  to  meet  those  de- 
mands. On  the  other  side,  government 
is  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
apparent  lack  of  response  of  the  profes- 
sions in  changing  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  health  care  system  to  make  it  more 
efficient,  effective  and  economical. 
Here,  "effective"  is  a crucial  descriptor 
as  there  are  concerns  that  today's 
health  care  professional  is  not  edu- 
cated to  consider  this  effectiveness. 
Consumers  maintain  their  right  to  be 
able  make  informed  choices  on  issues 
affecting  their  health  and  the  kinds  of 
treatment  they  receive.  Health  policy 
analysts  and  critics  are  calling  for 
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study  into  the  determinants  of  health, 
the  outcomes  of  places  and  methods  of 
treatment  and  critical  assessment  of 
interventions  and  technological  de- 
vices prior  to  their  widespread  use.  An 
added  pressure  is  the  increasingly  vo- 
cal demand  from  the  health  profes- 
sions other  than  medicine  that  their 
members  be  accorded  an  equal  status 
with  physicians  in  the  health  care 
team. 

The  catalysts  for  change  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

• the  changing  expectations  of  both 
consumers  and  providers  of  health 
care; 

• the  ever-rising  cost  of  maintaining 
the  present  system  of  health  care;  and 

• an  increasing  emphasis  on  under- 
standing the  determinants  of  health 
beyond  the  health  care  system  itself. 


3.  Future  Directions  in 
Health  Care 

a)  Provincial  Policy  Directions 
The  report  of  the  Health  Care  Sys- 
tem Committee  (of  the  Premier's 
Council  on  Health  Strategy)  entitled 
From  Vision  to  Action  sets  out  a strategic 
plan  for  the  health  care  system  in  On- 
tario that  is  based  on  the  broad  vision 
of  health  defined  by  the  Council.  (This 
definition  is  the  same  as  that  adopted 
by  the  World  Health  Organization.) 

This  Committee  made  34  recommen- 
dations relating  to  the  funding  of  the 
hospital  system,  physician  payment 
methods,  community  services  develop- 
ment, organization  and  system  link- 
ages, public  awareness  and  informa- 
tion strategies,  and  research.  Of  par- 
ticular import  to  the  educational  sys- 
tem are  recommendations  8,  21,  22  and 
35  viz: 

8.  Cost-effectiveness  of  new  technolo- 
gies should  be  thoroughly  evaluated  in 
relation  to  health  outcomes,  quality  of 
care  and  provincial  health  goals. 

21.  A committee  representing  the  Min- 
istries of  Health  and  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, professional  colleges,  con- 
sumers, providers  and  teaching  institu- 
tions should  be  set  up  to  plan,  recom- 
mend and  monitor  necessary  changes 
in  the  training  of  professionals  to  better 
prepare  them  to  work  in  community 
settings. 

22.  New  funding  to  teaching  institu- 
tions should  be  targeted  as  incentives 
to  those  health  faculties  that  have  im- 
plemented appropriate  changes. 

35.  A doubling  of  provincial  funding 
for  peer  review  research  be  made  avail- 
able to  support: 

• basic  research 

• clinical  research  (including  health 
outcomes) 

• health  system  delivery  research  (in- 
cluding cost  effectiveness) 

• community  health  research,  and 

• technology  assessment. 

Deciding  the  Future  of  our  Health  Care 
is  an  overview  paper  produced  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  (M.O.H.) 
and  designed  to  provide  all  concerned 
citizens  and  health  care  providers  with 
an  important  forum  for  understanding 
and  expressing  their  views  on  the  way 
health  care  is  delivered  in  Ontario.  It 
invites  public  discussion  of  six  funda- 
mental areas  of  health  policy: 

• enhancing  the  role  and  responsibili- 
ties of  consumers 

• strengthening  community-based 
health  care 

• maintaining  the  role  of  public  hospi- 
tals including  psychiatric  hospitals  and 
university  teaching  hospitals 

• integrating  private  sector  strengths 
and  resources 

• improving  quality  assurance  and 
treatment  effectiveness,  and 

• strengthening  the  team  of  physicians, 
nurses,  and  other  health  professionals. 


b)  The  Commission's  View  of  the 
Provincial  Documents 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  initiatives 
outlined  in  these  provincial  papers  are 
consistent  with  current  national  and 
international  thinking.  In  general  and 
in  principle,  the  Commission  endorses 
the  directions  proposed  and  the  state- 
ments made,  i.e.,  an  increasing  focus 
on  the  broad  determinants  of  health 
and  the  efficacy  of  health  care,  an  em- 
phasis on  the  interdisciplinary  and 
community-based  provision  of  care, 
and  the  study  of  the  effectiveness  of 
care  and  of  health  care  policies.  How- 
ever, the  Commission  notes  four  pri- 
mary weaknesses  in  the  documents. 

Firstly,  it  is  assumed  that  by  moving 
the  focus  away  from  institutionalized 
care  to  community-based  care,  the 
workload  on  hospitals  - particularly 
the  tertiary/quaternary  care  institu- 
tions - will  decline.  But  the  Commis- 
sion sees  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  people  who  become  very  ill 
will  rapidly  fall.  Certainly,  an  increase 
in  health  promotion  and  disease  pre- 
vention activities  could  perhaps  alter 
the  case  mix  and  lessen  the  load  for 
hospitals.  But  it  seems  rash  to  presume 
that  such  activity  will  permit  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  advanced,  technologi- 
cal systems  needed  to  treat  the  very  ill 
- treatments  which  the  public  expects 
the  health  care  system  to  bring  into  ac- 
tion at  short  notice. 

Secondly,  and  following  from  the 
immediately  preceding  point,  it  is  in- 
appropriate to  presume  that  develop- 
ment of  a community-based  system  of 
health  care  may  be  financed  from  sav- 
ings from  the  institutional  side  of  the 
system.  Hospitals  will  clearly  need  to 
continue  to  receive  significant  levels  of 
financial  support  from  the  government 
if  the  health  care  system  as  a whole  is 
to  meet  the  Premier's  Council  on 
Health  Strategy's  broad  vision  of 
health  for  Ontario  and  also  to  meet  so- 
ciety's expectations. 

Thirdly,  and  again  moving  from  the 
preceding  point,  the  reports  assume 
that  the  preparation  of  health  profes- 
sionals may  be  moved  i)  from  the  pres- 
ent discipline-specific  mode  to  a multi- 
disciplinary format  and  ii)  from  the 
present  institutional  base  to  a commu- 
nity base  without  any  additional  sup- 
port for  academic  budgets.  But  it  is 
clear  that  arranging  for  the  students  of 
several  professions  to  be  brought  to- 
gether in  clinical  situations  will  require 
a great  deal  more  coordination,  for  in- 
stance, than  bringing  students  of  one 
discipline  together.  Furthermore,  the 
supervision  and  evaluation  of  students 
in  ambulatory  and  community-based 
environments  will  be  far  more  complex 
than  directing  educational  endeavours 
within  closed  walls.  Thus,  the  govern- 
ment will  have  to  allocate  funding  for 
this  goal  to  be  achieved. 

A fourth  concern  of  the  Commission 
identifies  a lack  of  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  graduate  study  and  re- 
search to  the  maintenance  of  an  effec- 
tive health  system.  The  documents 
stress  the  necessity  for  changes  in  the 
training  of  health  professionals,  im- 
proving quality  assurance  and  treat- 
ment effectiveness  and  thoroughly 
evaluating  new  technologies  in  relation 
to  health  outcomes,  quality  of  care  and 
provincial  health  goals.  But  improve- 
ments in  the  training  of  health  profes- 
sionals alone  will  not  improve  techno- 
logical assessment,  nor  quality  assur- 
ance and  treatment  effectiveness.  Cer- 
tainly, better  trained  health  profession- 
als will  be  needed  in  order  to  use  effec- 
tively technological  devices  and  data 
from  studies.  But  individuals  who 
have  received  advanced  training 
through  graduate  studies  and  who  go 
on  to  raise  the  basic  questions  of  en- 
quiry and  who  carry  out  the  projects  to 
answer  those  questions  are  also  neces- 
sary. These  researchers,  their  work  and 
the  graduate  students  who  receive 
training  by  working  with  them  require 
financial  and  physical  resources.  With- 


out the  strong  support  of  these  higher 
levels  of  academic  endeavour,  the 
health  system  will  not  flourish,  and 
health  professionals  with  the  capabili- 
ties sought  will  not  have  teachers 
qualified  to  prepare  them. 

c)  Responses  of  the  Community  to 
the  Commission1 

While  many  respondents  were  pre- 
occupied with  their  own  specific  fields 
of  study  and  work,  several  of  the  re- 
plies showed  not  only  a clear  under- 
standing of  the  present  system  of 
health  care  and  the  demands  for 
change  within  it  but  also  a sound  ap- 
preciation of  possible  future  roles  for 
the  health  sciences  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  Commission  concurred 
with  the  following  recommendations 
of  the  community. 

I.  The  preparation  of  health  professionals 

• Students  must  be  taught  to  involve 
patients  in  decision  making. 

• Curricula  should  focus  on  ambula- 
tory care  models  and  community  pro- 
grams as  well  as  hospital-based  pro- 
grams. 

• There  must  be  frequent  interaction 
and  considerable  joint  education  and 
training  among  and  between  the  stu- 
dents of  all  the  health  professions  to 
create  a partnership  among  health  care 
professionals  and  to  redistribute  power 
in  hospitals. 

• Health  policy,  health  promotion,  dis- 
ease prevention,  the  determinants  of 
health  and  an  understanding  and  as- 
sessment of  technological  devices  must 
be  integral  elements  of  curricula. 

• Students  must  be  able  to  emphasize 
the  effect  of  the  quality  of  life  on  the 
maintenance  of  good  health. 

• Students  must  be  able  to  understand 
the  moral,  ethical  and  social  dilemmas 
resulting  from  advancing  health  re- 
search. 

• Students  must  understand  the  eco- 
nomics of  health  care  and  be  able  to 
analyse  efficacy  of  care  and  the  treat- 
ment methods  that  they  prescribe  and 
promote. 

II.  Dissemination  and  integration  of 
knowledge 

• The  University  should  play  a greater 
role  in  integrating  knowledge  in  the 
health  sciences  with  knowledge  in 
other  fields  that  could  be  applied  to  the 
health  sciences,  for  example  computer 
science,  ethics,  sociology,  finance  and 
biomedical  engineering. 

• The  University  has  the  potential  to 
play  a leadership  role  in  all  aspects  of 
health  care  delivery,  be  it  in  a clinical 
study  mode,  in  a provider  mode  or  in 
an  organizational  mode. 

• The  University  should  develop  the 
theory  for  these  research  and  evalu- 
ation methods  that  has  academic  rigor 
and  can  then  be  applied  to  current  and 
future  health  care  issues  and  proce- 
dures. 

III.  Health-related  research  endeavors 

• The  University  should  continue  to 
provide  strong  support  for  basic  re- 
search and  offer  the  advantage  of  con- 
tact and  interaction  with  a whole  range 
of  fields  and  specialities. 

• The  University  must  ensure  that  the 
Ministry  of  Health  realizes  that  sup- 
porting basic  research  will  promote 
both  health  maintenance  and  applied 
health  research,  and  that  the  ultimate 
means  of  disease  prevention  is  re- 
search. Because  of  this,  the  Ministry  of 
Health  should  play  a larger  role  in  the 
funding  of  basic  research. 

• The  University  must  overcome  the 
gulf  between  those  involved  in  basic 
science  research  (i.e.  molecular  and  cel- 
lular biologists)  and  those  on  the  social 
side  of  health  care  research,  (e.g.  epide- 
miology, health  care  delivery,  health 
promotion).  It  is  imperative  for  the 
sound  progress  of  the  health  care  sys- 
tem that  these  two  groups  communi- 
cate and  come  to  understand  the  work 
of  each  other,  so  that  they  might  col- 


laborate on  projects  and  their  out- 
comes. 

• The  University  must  encourage  and 
persuade  the  Ministry  of  Health  of  the 
importance  and  necessity  for  the  as- 
sessment of  technology  and  techno- 
logical devices  prior  to  their  (wide- 
spread) use  and  for  continued  critical 
assessment  when  in  daily  use. 

SECTION  II 

HEALTH  SCIENCES  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
TODAY 

1 . Current  Structure  and 
Organization 

At  the  University  of  Toronto,  the 
four  Faculties  of  Dentistry,  Medicine, 
Nursing  and  Pharmacy,  and  the  School 
of  Physical  and  Health  Education  are 
grouped  loosely  together  and  known 
as  the  health  sciences.  The  Faculty  of 
Medicine  is  organized  into  three  sec- 
tors: Basic  Science,  Clinical  Science  and 
Community  Health.  Embedded  within 
the  Clinical  Science  sector  are  the 
health  science  disciplines  of  physical 
therapy,  occupational  therapy  and 
speech  pathology.  Within  the  Univer- 
sity, each  academic  division  has  a con- 
siderable measure  of  autonomy  to  de- 
termine its  own  priorities,  allocate  its 
budget  and  plan  its  programs  within 
the  context  of  the  overall  mission  of  the 
University.  These  divisions  are  coordi- 
nated through  the  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President  and  Provost  and  interact 
with  each  other  and  the  rest  of  the  Uni- 
versity through  the  deliberations  of  the 
Academic  Board  of  the  Governing 
Council  and  its  committees. 

Externally,  the  University  is  for- 
mally linked  by  affiliation  agreements 
with  approximately  20  hospitals,  rang- 
ing from  tertiary  care  to  community 
hospitals,  each  an  independent  unit 
responsible  to  its  board.  Shared  activi- 
ties are  coordinated  through  commit- 
tees at  various  levels  within  individual 
faculties  and  by  University  representa- 
tion on  some  hospital  boards.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  many  linkages,  some 
more  formal  than  others,  with  other 
types  of  health  care  organisation,  such 
as  boards  of  health  and  public  health 
units. 

Together,  these  partnerships  consti- 
tute what  is  likely  the  largest  health 
science  complex  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  with  a current  FTE  (full- 
time equivalent)  student  enrolment  of 
approximately  6,000  (of  whom  more 
than  2,400  or  40%  are  involved  in  post- 
graduate or  graduate  study),  an  FTE 
faculty  of  approximately  1,100  and  a 
research  capability  attracting  over  $100 
million  annually. 

Furthermore,  the  health  science  di- 
visions sit  in  the  middle  of  the 
enormous  resource  which  is  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  with  academic  staff 
of  international  distinction  in  many 
disciplines  other  than  the  health  sci- 
ences but  having  significance  to  the 
issues  facing  health  care. 

That  the  University  of  Toronto  rep- 
resents a special  resource  was  stated  by 
those  reviewing  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, University  of  Saskatchewan  in 
19892  who,  in  defining  the  College's 
social  contract  as  one  to  a community 
of  a small  province,  distinguished 
Cambridge,  Harvard,  the  Karolinska, 
McGill,  Stanford  and  Toronto  as  ex- 
amples of  universities  bound  to  the 
world  by  their  social  responsibilities 
and  influence. 

2.  Problems  with  the 
Present  Structure 

All  these  varied  relationships  com- 
plicate the  coordination  of  programs 
and  activities  and  present  significant 
difficulties  for  continuity  and  coher- 
ence in  policy  development  and  plan- 
ning within  the  University.  The  Com- 
mission was  advised  of  several  organ- 
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izational  and  structural  weaknesses 
within  the  University's  health  science 
complex,  which  can  be  summarised  as 
follows.  A more  complete  description 
of  these  problems  is  given  in  Appendix 
3 of  this  report. 

• Differences  of  internal  organization 
and  structure  among  the  health  science 
divisions  result  in  major  differences  in 
administrative  burden  and  complexity, 
intradivisional  communication  and  in- 
volvement of  staff  in  policy  making 
and  public  relations.  The  large  size  of 
medicine  has  enabled  it  to  establish  a 
strong  group  of  support  services  that 
not  only  assists  the  operation  of  the 
faculty  but  also  generates  income  for 
the  faculty. 

• Within  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  easy 
communication  and  coordinated  plan- 
ning and  policy  development  suffer 
because  of  the  differences  in  size,  ori- 
entation and  mission  of  the  many  com- 
ponent parts. 

• At  senior  University  levels,  the  posi- 
tion of  Vice-Provost,  Health  Sciences  is 
largely  ineffectual  because  of  a lack  of 
resources,  the  tendency  for  each  ad- 
ministration to  redefine  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  position  and  a lack  of  de- 
lineation in  the  responsibilities  of  the 
heads  of  the  health  science  divisions 
and  the  Vice-Provost. 

• The  University's  communication 
with  the  external  health  community  is 
hampered  by  the  complexity  of  its 
internal  organization  which  is  fre- 
quently misunderstood  by  outsiders. 
Also,  the  differences  in  the  missions  of 
the  University  and  its  external  partners 
is  often  forgotten  by  both  parties  caus- 
ing unnecessary  tensions.  The  absence 
of  clear  lines  of  communication  and  of 
delineation  of  authority  within  the 
University  greatly  hinder  the  Univer- 
sity's external  relationships. 

3.  Fiscal  Problems  in  the 
Health  Sciences 

It  is  no  secret  that  post-secondary 
education  generally  is  underfunded 
(many  think  as  a result  of  escalating 
health  care  costs).  But  a special  situ- 
ation exists  in  relation  to  the  health  sci- 
ences and  in  particular  to  medicine. 

With  the  decreased  governmental  sup- 
port of  higher  education,  an  increasing 
share  of  the  cost  of  medical  education 
has  been  transferred  from  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  (MCU)  to 
the  Ministry  of  Health.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated that  5/ 6ths  of  the  cost  of  clinical 
medical  education  is  borne  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  directly  through  T & R 
payments  ( treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion payments  - which  are  intended  to 
pay  physicians  for  the  time  they  spend 
teaching  students  rather  than  treating 
patients)  and  indirectly  through  fee- 
for-service  payment  to  physicians  in 
the  teaching  hospital  system.  This  shift 
has  serious  implications  for  the  Uni- 
versity in  that  funding  for  the  clinical 
education  of  health  professionals  now 
resides  more  with  the  hospitals  than 
with  the  University.  Obviously,  with 
control  of  the  funding  goes  control  of 
the  program.  But  this  situation  is  wors- 
ening as  the  Ministry  of  Health  is  cap- 
ping hospital  global  budgets  and  slow- 
ing the  rate  of  increase  of  physician 
payments.  Consequently,  there  is  less 
funding  for  academic  programming  in 
the  hospitals  as  well  as  for  universities. 

Federally  in  the  1980' s,  funds  to 
support  basic  research  levelled  off  and 
greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
support  of  programs  with  the  potential 
of  providing  economic  benefits  for  so- 
ciety and/ or  a reduction  in  health  care 
costs.  The  provincial  Ministry  of 
Health  has  not  funded  basic  research. 
Coupling  this  with  the  continuous  re- 
duction in  operating  funds  to  universi- 
ties over  the  past  15  years  from  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
has  led  unquestionably  to  a deteriora- 
tion in  funding  for  basic  research. 

This  restraint  has  also  brought  about 
a significant  shift  of  health  research  to 


the  hospital  arena  where  there  has 
been  a better  opportunity  to  raise  ex- 
tra-governmental funds  for  its  support. 
Research  scientists  employed  by  hospi- 
tals are  not  as  encumbered  as  univer- 
sity faculty  with  educational  responsi- 
bilities and  therefore  are  more  com- 
petitive in  applying  for  support  from 
granting  councils.  For  example,  of  the 
$103,288,312  research  dollars  awarded 
to  staff  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  in  1988-89, 
$71,582,399  flowed  to  and  was  admini- 
stered by  affiliated  hospitals.  Currently 
there  are  some  816,935  nsf  (net  assign- 
able square  feet)  of  research  space  in 
the  University's  health  science  com- 
plex, of  which  527,603  are  found  with- 
in the  hospitals.  Significantly,  in  the 
next  five  years,  the  hospitals  plan  to 
add  407,500  nsf  of  new  space  while  the 
University  will  add  only  30,000  nsf.3 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Univer- 
sity's ability  to  train  health  care  profes- 
sionals in  fields  where  there  is  rapid 
change  is  endangered  by  the  continu- 
ing necessity  to  maintain  adequate  re- 
sources in  the  core  health  science  pro- 
grams. Yet,  because  of  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  programs  and  resources  of 
both  itself  and  of  its  partners,  the  Uni- 
versity must  continue  to  produce  the 
specialists  necessary  to  service  the 
health  care  system  in  Ontario  and  Can- 
ada and  to  prepare  teachers  and  re- 
searchers to  make  their  essential  con- 
tributions. The  moves  to  a community 
orientation  and  to  a broader  educa- 
tional base  for  the  training  of  health 
professionals  will  not  negate  the  neces- 
sity for  continued  funding  support  of 
these  experts  - who  are  essential  in 
their  fields. 

4.  Current  Strategies  for  Coping 
with  the  Changing  Environment 

Even  so  and  in  spite  of  these  finan- 
cial constraints,  the  University  has 
been  neither  insensitive  nor  unrespon- 
sive to  the  demands  for  change.  Thus 
the  Faculties  of  Dentistry  and  Phar- 
macy and  the  School  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education  have  recently  re- 
newed their  curricula.  Nursing  and 
medicine  are  currently  doing  so.  In 
general,  the  changes  effected  reflect  a 
reduction  in  didactic  teaching,  a con- 
centration on  problem-based  learning 
and  a greater  use  of  clinical  environ- 
ments for  teaching.  But  to  date,  all 
such  adjustments  have  been  discipline 
specific  with  no  attempts  to  coordinate 
them  across  other  health  science  divi- 
sions. 

In  response  to  an  oversupply  of 
manpower,  dentistry  has  reduced  its 
enrolment  by  close  to  40%.  In  associa- 
tion with  one  hospital,  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  is  actively  exploring  the  de- 
velopment of  an  academic  program 
centred  around  community  health,  and 
another  hospital  is  encouraging  the 
University7 s health  science  divisions  to 
work  together  and  develop  multidisci- 
plinary clinical  teaching  for  extended 
periods  of  the  time  that  students  spend 
at  that  hospital.  The  status  of  the  De- 
partment of  Rehabilitation  Medicine  is 
being  examined.  The  Faculty  of  Nurs- 
ing has  created  an  Institute  for  Nursing 
Research  and  is  proposing  the  first 
Ph.D.  program  in  nursing  in  Ontario. 
(While  two  other  Canadian  universi- 
ties have  proposed  such  programs, 
only  one  has  as  yet  been  funded.)  The 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy  has  proposed  an 
additional  year  for  its  undergraduate 
curriculum  in  order  to  provide  an  ap- 
propriate quantity  of  clinical  training 
for  its  students  (but  because  of  the 
costs  involved  is  unable  to  proceed). 

That  faculty  is  also  attempting  to 
launch  the  first  Pharm.D.  program  in 
Canada,  but  again  funding  is  the  prob- 
lem. The  School  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education's  new  curriculum  has  shed 
the  leisure  aspects  of  the  discipline  and 
is  concentrating  in  the  health  sciences 
arena.  Through  its  graduate  program 
in  Exercise  Science,  that  school  is  con- 


cerned with  the  promotion  and  main- 
tenance of  health  in  the  healthy  indi- 
vidual. To  the  Masters  in  Health  Ad- 
ministration program,  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  has  added  a Bachelor's  de- 
gree course,  which  has  been  warmly 
welcomed  by  middle  managers  in  the 
health  care  industry.  (This  program  is 
also  awaiting  funding  approval.)  Fi- 
nally, in  recognition  of  some  of  the  new 
fields  emerging  in  health  care,  a Centre 
of  Bioethics  and  a Centre  for  Health 
Promotion  have  recently  been  estab- 
lished. All  of  the  above  represent  only 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Univer- 
sity is  attempting  to  fulfil  its  social  con- 
tract in  these  fiscally  restrictive  times. 

SECTION  III 

THE  COMMISSION’S  VISION 
FOR  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES  AT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

1.  Excellence 

The  Commission  is  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  as  a matter  of  policy,  the 
University's  primary  goal  in  education 
and  research  in  the  health  sciences 
must  be  excellence.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  University  retain  and  defend 
excellence.  Striving  for  excellence  is  the 
establishing  of  goals  that  encourage 
work,  effort  and  achievement  at  the 
highest  levels  of  human  endeavour. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  particu- 
larly well  situated  to  be  a centre  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  health  sciences.  Within 
the  University  itself,  many  of  the  estab- 
lished health  professions  are  currently 
represented,  and  these  are  in  the  com- 
pany of  academic  divisions  covering 
the  humanities,  the  social  sciences,  the 
physical  and  life  sciences,  engineering 
and  other  professions  in  great  depth 
and  breadth.  Externally,  the  University 
can  draw  on  the  private  and  public  re- 
sources - including  world-class  health 
care  resources  - of  a city  which  is 
emerging  (or  has  the  potential  to 
emerge)  as  a node  in  an  international 
metropolitan  network.  This  cosmopoli- 
tan city  also  provides  challenging  op- 
portunities to  be  innovative  in  meeting 
health  care  needs.  Thus  the  foundation 
for  excellence  in  the  education  of 
health  professionals  and  research  is 
already  laid. 

The  dimensions  of  excellence  for  the 
health  sciences  at  this  University 
should  include: 

• imparting  knowledge  at  the  level  of 
the  "state  of  the  art" 

• fostering  a capacity  for  innovation, 
and 

• fostering  a capacity  for  criticism,  in- 
cluding self-criticism. 

To  a considerable  extent,  these  three 
dimensions  are  mutually  reinforcing, 
in  that  innovation  and  criticism  require 
a firm  base  at  the  "state  of  the  art"  and 
the  latter  itself  is  a moving  standard 
propelled  by  innovation  and  criticism. 
Clearly  the  University  must  ensure 
that  its  goals  and  objectives  in  the 
health  sciences  are  devised  and  main- 
tained within  an  environment  of  excel- 
lence. The  University  must  expect  ex- 
cellence of  itself  and  of  its  partners. 

The  dimensions  of  excellence  must 
be  constantly  in  the  minds  of  designers 
of  curricula,  research  coordinators  and 
all  those  responsible  for  ensuring  that 
the  University's  goals  and  objectives 
follow  its  mission  and  its  social  respon- 
sibilities. Thus,  these  values  must 
guide  the  definition  and  administra- 
tion of  the  objectives  of  the  Univer- 
sity's health  science  teaching  and  re- 
search programs  which  are: 

• the  promotion  of  good  health, 

• the  prevention  of  disease,  and 

• the  treatment  of  disease. 

The  University  will  apply  its  values 

to  its  goals  and  objectives  and  see  them 
enacted  through  its 

• educational  programs, 

• research  projects,  and 

• service  to  its  affiliated  community 
and  to  the  public. 


It  is  an  axiom  in  political  science  that 
"organization  is  the  mobilization  of 
bias"  and  the  University  of  Toronto 
currently  mobilizes  a bias  in  favour  of 
peer  groups  or  disciplines  which  keeps 
faculty  and  students  at  "the  state  of  the 
art"  in  each  discipline  and  in  which  it 
is  relatively  easy  to  encourage  innova- 
tion. This  form  of  organization  does 
not,  however,  promote  the  interdisci- 
plinary interaction  needed  to  foster 
other  innovation  nor  does  it  permit 
ready  criticism  of  accepted  disciplinary 
standards.  It  would  be  easy  for  the 
Commission  to  recommend  the  mobili- 
zation of  interdisciplinary  bias,  as 
much  of  its  discussion  has  been  fo- 
cussed on  interdisciplinary  concerns 
precisely  because  the  disciplinary  bias 
is  so  firmly  entrenched.  But  to  main- 
tain excellence  it  will  be  necessary  to 
develop  a system  which  can  accept 
both  disciplinary  and  interdisciplinary 
biases.  What  the  Commission  fears, 
however,  is  that  each  health  science 
discipline  will  expose  its  students  to 
interdisciplinary  issues  but  only  at  a 
superficial  level,  simply  because  there 
is  insufficient  curricular  time  to  cover 
everything  considered  essential.  This 
must  not  be  allowed. 

2.  The  Commission’s  Vision 

The  Commission's  vision  of  the  fu- 
ture of  health  sciences  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  has  been  significantly  influ- 
enced by  both  the  recent  policy  direc- 
tions of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 
and  advice  by  the  Premier's  Council 
on  Health  Strategy,  and  also  by  the 
several  submissions  that  it  received. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  the  practice  of  medicine  has  lost 
its  focus  on  the  human  and  its  deriva- 
tion from  the  humanities  in  the  post- 
Flexner  era  and  has  instead  become 
focused  on  a collection  of  organs  and 
biological  systems.  As  Greer  (1988)  has 
stated  (italics  added): 

"a  case  can  be  made  that  the  general 
education  of  physicians  ( health  science 
professionals ),  prior  to  postgraduate 
speciality  training,  should  be  based  on 
the  humanities  and  that  their  scientific 
education  should  be  designed  prag- 
matically to  prepare  them  for  the  sci- 
ence they  will  need  and  use  (and, 
therefore,  will  retain)  in  their  post- 
graduate training  and  speciality 
practice.  The  full  resources  of  a university 
are  required  for  such  a venture."* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  change  is  tak- 
ing place  and  the  University  of  Toronto 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  these  demands 
for  change.  Indeed  they  offer  the  Uni- 
versity the  opportunity  for  change. 

H8w  and  to  what  extent  should  the 
University  of  Toronto  respond  to  these 
demands?  In  reaching  its  conclusions, 
the  Commission  made  the  following 
assumptions. 

• Society  will  continue  to  count  upon 
the  production  of  highly  trained  health 
professionals,  will  continue  to  demand 
aggressive  research  activity  and  will 
expect  more  effort  to  be  expended  in 
the  development  of  health  policy. 

• The  current  methods  of  educating 
health  professionals,  which  are  profes- 
sion specific,  determine  the  current 
pattern  of  health  care  delivery. 

• The  shift  to  an  increased  "commu- 
nity base"  for  the  delivery  of  health 
care  is  justified  and  can  and  must  be 
achieved  while  retaining  essential 
components  of  the  current  system. 

• The  University  of  Toronto  has  the 
resources  - both  human  and  physical  - 
to  provide  strong  leadership  in  achiev- 
ing the  health  goals  of  Ontario. 

• The  emerging  world-class  stature  of 
Toronto  in  biomedical  research  must  be 
fostered. 

• A strong  health  science  complex  is 
essential  for  the  future  aspirations  of 
the  city  and  province  and  will  demand 
greater  linkages  with  industry  and  the 
private  sector. 

• To  achieve  change,  minds  as  well  as 
process  must  be  changed.  This  can 
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only  be  achieved  by  altering  the  way  in 
which  health  professionals  are  edu- 
cated - a long-term  process. 

• The  University  of  Toronto  has  the 
opportunity: 

• to  embrace  all  of  its  health  science 
disciplines  in  an  academic  commonal- 
ity; 

• to  dissolve  barriers  between  the  indi- 
vidual disciplines  and  to  change  the 
attitudes  of  health  professionals; 

• to  expose  health  science  students  to 
the  issues  of  health  promotion,  disease 
prevention  and  treatment,  health  eco- 
nomics, health  policy,  ethics,  epidemi- 
ology, evaluative  research  and  technol- 
ogy assessment  and  to  broaden  their 
perspectives  through  an  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences; 

• because  of  the  very  size  of  its  health 
science  complex  (often  regarded  as  a 
negative  factor),  to  change  itself  and 
the  way  it  operates  through  the  proc- 
esses of  restructuring,  decentralization 
and  differentiation. 

• The  University  must  retain  its  own 
set  of  values  to  guide  its  work  and 
must  hold  to  these  values  even  though 
they  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  conflict  at 
times  with  the  values  of  its  partners. 

3.  Programmatic  Goals  for 
the  Preparation  of  Health 
Professionals 

The  Commission  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing four  overarching  goals  in  addi- 
tion to  those  that  presently  exist  on  a 
disciplinary  basis  for  the  preparation 
of  health  professionals  by  the  Univer- 
sity. 

• The  Team 

Health  care  in  the  future  will  and 
must  be  delivered  by  a team  of  health 
professionals,  whose  members  will 
work  together  as  in  a partnership. 
Whether  this  team  concept  can  be 
achieved  within  the  current  health  care 
system  is  questionable.  It  has  not  been 
achieved  hitherto  and  it  is  the  Com- 
mission's opinion  that  it  can  best  be 
attained  in  the  future  by  requiring  a 
more  shared  educational  experience. 

• A Broad  Perspective  and  Sensitivity 

Health  professionals  of  the  future 

must  be  conversant  not  only  with  their 
own  disciplines  but  also  with  the  hu- 
manistic and  sociological  aspects  of 
health  care.  Health  professionals 
should  bring  more  than  a scant  under- 
standing of  health  economics,  bio- 
ethics, health  promotion,  disease  pre- 
vention and  the  determinants  of 
health,  for  example,  to  their  daily  pro- 
fessional practice.  Further,  they  must 
be  sensitive  to  and  be  able  to  handle 
the  cross-cultural  issues  that  will  con- 
front them.  They  must  have  the  skill 
and  understanding  to  treat  acceptably 
native  peoples  and  those  of  ethnic  ori- 
gins other  than  their  own. 

• Technological  Awareness 

The  University  should  "produce 
health  professionals  who  understand 
the  basis  of  the  technologies  that  they 
will  be  using  in  their  careers.  Technol- 
ogy is  not  just  'devices'  but  is  that  sys- 
tem of  organized  facts,  ideas,  tech- 
niques and  theories  that  make  up  the 
application  of  science  to  modem  soci- 
ety. The  health  care  system  needs  ex- 
perts who  can  interpret  the  need  for 
technology,  assess  the  appropriateness, 
evaluate  the  options,  and  finally 
choose  and  manage  the  technology  in 
use.  Furthermore,  health  care  practitio- 
ners must  be  educated  not  only  in  the 
technological  devices  used  in  health 
care  but  in  the  technology  of  health 
care  as  well."5 

• Critical  Analysis 

Health  professionals  should  not 
simply  be  experts  in  certain  aspects  of 
health  care  and  its  related  disciplines 
but  should  also  be  capable  of  innova- 
tive thinking  and  have  a capacity  to 
analyse  critically.  The  Commission  be- 
lieves that  the  University  of  Toronto 


should  concentrate  on  producing  such 
broadly  qualified  health  professionals 
rather  than  practitioners  who  achieve 
"A"  grades  simply  through  the  mind- 
less repetition  of  facts. 

SECTION  IV 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE 
COMMISSION’S  VISION 

1.  Undergraduate  Preparation 

In  order  to  attain  the  programmatic 
goals  outlined  at  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing section,  the  Commission  concludes 
that  the  preparation  of  health  profes- 
sionals at  the  University  should  fall 
into  three  components,  namely: 

(i)  basic  education  common  to  all  disci- 
plines covering  the  non-clinical  aspects 
of  health  care; 

(ii)  basic  clinical  training  in  the  specific 
discipline/profession  of  choice;  and 

(iii)  multidisciplinary  clinical  training 
prior  to  embarking  on  professional 
practice. 

To  this  end,  the  Commission  makes 
a four-part  recommendation. 

RECOMMENDATION  1 

A.  That  a working  group  be  estab- 
lished to  design  a Bachelor's  degree 
program  in  health  science  that  would 
be  the  first  component  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  a health  professional  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

This  program  would  include  the  ba- 
sic science  courses  common  to  all  the 
health  professions,  the  humanities  and 
social  science  courses  necessary  for  the 
practising  health  professional,  courses 
relating  to  technology  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  critical  analysis.  The  Commis- 
sion's goal  is  that  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  this  program  (or  its  equivalent) 
would  be  the  requirement  for  admis- 
sion to  all  of  the  health  professional 
programs  at  the  University. 

Such  a program  will  clearly  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  and  the  colleges  of 
the  University,  and  also  on  some  of  the 
professional  faculties.  Not  only  will  the 
curriculum  of  the  program  require  the 
expertise  of  several  arts  and  science 
departments  but  also  student  enrol- 
ment in  many  major  and  specialist  life 
and  medical  science  programs  of  that 
faculty  may  well  be  affected  by  this 
new  program.  The  health  science  divi- 
sions will  need  the  cooperation  and 
advice  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence and  other  faculties  as  this  recom- 
mendation moves  forward.  The  Com- 
mission invites  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  and  other  faculties  to  join 
cooperatively  with  the  health  science 
divisions  in  planning  and  establishing 
this  new  program. 

To  implement  such  a recommenda- 
tion as  the  above  will  require  signifi- 
cant resolve  and  compromise  on  the 
part  of  the  health  science  divisions. 

The  Commission  is  anxious  that  the 
length  of  programs  of  professional 
preparation  not  increase.  Whereas  the 
addition  of  such  a program  to  the  cur- 
ricula in  dentistry,  medicine  and  per- 
haps pharmacy  may  be  fairly  readily 
contemplated  without  an  increase  in 
the  overall  period  of  preparation,  the 
same  exercise  in  nursing,  physical  ther- 
apy and  occupational  therapy  would 
probably  raise  many  difficulties.  The 
Commission  therefore  does  not  recom- 
mend the  imposition  of  a blanket  re- 
quirement. The  specific  circumstances 
surrounding  each  program  will  dictate 
how  this  recommendation  should  be 
interpreted.  But  the  Commission  is 
persuaded  that  it  is  through  such  a 
program  that  the  University  can  make 
a major  contribution  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  health  care  system  in  On- 
tario and  Canada.  Thus  the  Commis- 
sion urges  those  health  science  divi- 
sions that  see  the  addition  of  this  pro- 
gram as  prohibitive  to  incorporate  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  curriculum  of 


the  program  into  their  own  programs. 
The  Commission  also  notes  that  this 
program  will  be  of  value  to  those  wish- 
ing to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
health  field  but  who  do  not  wish  to  be- 
come health  professionals  themselves 
e.g.  lawyers,  sociologists,  admin- 
istrators. 

B.  That  the  clinical  training  of  health 
professionals  be  divided  into  two  (2) 
parts  - the  first  part  would  be  specific 
to  the  discipline  of  choice  and  the  sec- 
ond would  be  interdisciplinary  in 
form  and  content. 

This  recommendation  maintains  the 
disciplinary  bias  necessary  while  at  the 
same  time  permitting  the  mobilization 
of  interdisciplinary  interaction. 

C.  That  the  composition  of  the  clini- 
cal academic  unit  be  redefined  in  or- 
der to  recognize  that  the  multidisci- 
plinary nature  of  health  care  demands 
a team  approach. 

A primary  motivation  for  the  Com- 
mission in  making  this  recommenda- 
tion is  to  address  the  imbalance  of 
power  and  respect  among  and  be- 
tween the  health  professions.  By  learn- 
ing and  training  together,  students 
should  come  to  recognise  the  value  of 
each  profession  and  its  role  in  the 
health  care  team. 

The  Commission  is  well  aware  of 
intensive  discussion  and  examination 
currently  taking  place  concerning  the 
clinical  academic  unit.  Recently  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  appointed 
a task  force  to  study  the  issue.  That 
task  force's  Subcommittee  on  Model- 
ling produced  a working  draft  entitled 
Conceptual  Framework  for  Clinical  Aca- 
demic Units  in  Ontario  Faculties  of  Medi- 
cine and  Affiliated  Teaching  Hospitals/ 
Academic  Health  Centres  (September 
1990).  The  Commission  notes,  with 
some  sadness,  that  this  extensive  and 
thoroughly  documented  report,  con- 
cerns itself  entirely  with  the  problems 
of  medical  education.  Only  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities  (COU)  has 
raised  the  issue  that  medical  education 
needs  to  be  kept  in  perspective  in  rela- 
tion to  the  education  of  other  health 
professionals.  The  Commission  sup- 
ports the  COU  position  and  notes  what 
both  From  Vision  to  Action  and  Deciding 
the  Future  of  our  Health  Care  have  said  - 
namely  that  "fundamental  changes  in 
the  curricula  of  the  traditional  profes- 
sions will  be  required"  and  that  "while 
our  health  care  system  has  tradition- 
ally focused  on  services  provided  by 
physicians,  we  must  recognize  the  vital 
role  played  by  our  other  health  profes- 
sionals." 

D.  That  the  University  decentralize 
and  differentiate  its  clinical  training 
programs  so  as  to  provide  a variety  of 
emphases  for  selection  by  its  health 
science  students. 

This  is  already  happening,  albeit 
slowly,  in  that  several  of  the  hospitals 
with  which  the  University  is  linked  are 
seeking  identities  different  from  those 
of  other  institutions.  In  addition,  the 
University  is  striking  relationships 
with  boards  of  health  in  order  to  pro- 
vide its  students  with  experience  in 
community-based  environments.  The 
Commission  strongly  supports  these 
thrusts  as  it  believes  that  each  student 
should  be  trained  in  more  than  one 
type  of  health  care  setting,  so  that  he/ 
she  gains  experience  in  a variety  of  in- 
stitutions and  settings,  specialising  in 
differing  levels  and  approaches  of  care. 

The  Commission  recognises  that  the 
type  of  curriculum  that  it  is  envisaging 
(greater  breadth  in  existing  non-health 
science  disciplines,  a great  increase  in 
several  non-health  science  subjects,  a 
significant  increase  in  interdisciplinary 
and  community-based  clinical  train- 
ing) requires  flexibility  in  both  finan- 
cial resources  and  programmatic 


scheduling.  The  Commission  is  aware 
that  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  has  re- 
cently reduced  its  enrolment 
considerably  not  only  in  response  to 
the  perceived  excess  of  professionals  in 
the  marketplace  but  also  to  assist  in 
implementing  a new  curriculum.  The 
Commission  urges  other  health  science 
divisions  to  consider  this  option. 
Clearly,  curriculum  reform  is  more  eas- 
ily accomplished  when  accompanied 
by  a reduction  in  class  size.  Further- 
more, with  the  University's  commit- 
ment to  research  and  graduate  studies, 
and  with  the  University's  strength  in 
those  fields,  it  accords  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  University  for  the  health 
science  divisions  carefully  to  assess  the 
appropriateness  of  their  current  under- 
graduate class  size.  Obviously,  the 
various  environments  in  which  each 
division  is  operating  will  influence 
heavily  any  decisions  reached. 

There  is  recognition  among  health 
professionals  that  the  maintenance  of 
competence  and  a commitment  to  con- 
tinuing education  are  essential  facets  of 
their  social  responsibility.  The  Com- 
mission notes  that  the  University  al- 
ready plays  a major  role  in  helping 
health  professionals  meet  this  goal 
through  its  many  continuing  education 
courses  run  by  the  health  science  divi- 
sions and  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies.  In  light  of  the  interdisciplinary 
thrust  of  the  above  recommendations 
and  of  health  care  in  Ontario,  the  Com- 
mission believes  that  the  health  science 
divisions  should  jointly  initiate  inter- 
disciplinary continuing  education 
courses  in  addition  to  those  discipline 
specific  courses  already  being  offered. 
The  health  science  divisions  should 
also  ensure  that  their  graduates  are  of- 
fered courses  which  will  introduce 
them  to  and  maintain  their  awareness 
of  issues  that  are  of  ever-increasing 
importance  to  the  current  health  pro- 
fessional, such  as  ethics,  health  promo- 
tion, health  economics,  technology,  etc. 

2.  Research  and  Graduate  Study 

It  is  quite  clear  that  fundamental 
changes  are  taking  place  with  respect 
to  the  funding  for  health  research, 
changes  that  are  indeed  recognised  in 
the  government  papers.  There  the  need 
for  an  increased  emphasis  on  outcomes 
research,  health  system  delivery  re- 
search, community  health  research, 
educational  research  and  technology 
assessment  is  presented.  While  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  research  cannot  be  de- 
nied, it  must  not  occur  at  the  expense 
of  established  biomedical  research  ac- 
tivity - activity  that  in  Toronto  is  inter- 
nationally recognized.  It  is  clearly  in 
everyone's  interest  - Canada,  Ontario, 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  the  University 
of  Toronto,  the  teaching  hospitals  - to 
have  a strong  focus  of  biomedical  re- 
search in  Toronto  as  well  as  strength  in 
the  other  areas  of  health  research.  And 
not  only  must  support  be  forthcoming 
for  researchers  to  progress  in  basic  and 
clinical  enquiry  but  also  funding  must 
be  provided  to  enable  researchers  to 
train  their  successors.  Researchers  have 
a responsibility  to  ensure  that  there  are 
people  ready  to  assume  their  work 
when  they  retire.  The  presence  of  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  graduate  students  in 
laboratories  (institutional  or  commu- 
nity) is  an  essential  component  for  the 
achievement  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment's heath  agenda.  Thus,  funds 
must  be  made  available  for  all  aspects 
of  health  research  including  basic 
health  research.  As  has  been  noted  ear- 
lier, From  Vision  to  Action  recommenda- 
tion #35  includes  basic  research  in  its 
call  for  a doubling  of  research  funding. 

It  is  clearly  time  that  the  government 
acted  in  the  way  proposed. 

The  Commission  notes  the  Univer- 
sity's commitment  in  its  Statement  of 
Institutional  Purpose  (April  1989): 

"The  University  will  continue  to  pro- 
mote high  quality  research"  and  "is 
committed  to  providing  an  environ- 
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merit  conducive  to  research."  Because 
of  its  size  and  breadth,  the  University 
indeed  has  a special  opportunity  and 
role  in  relation  to  research  and  gradu- 
ate study.  In  the  Commission's  opin- 
ion, the  University  should  emphasize 
strongly  graduate  study  and  research 
and  should  favour  the  higher  levels  of 
academic  activity  over  undergraduate 
study  and  training.  The  University  will 
serve  Metropolitan  Toronto,  Ontario 
and  Canada  better  by  concentrating  its 
resources  in  these  areas. 

The  Commission  also  believes  that 
the  University  should  take  a leadership 
role  in  coordinating  the  vast  amount  of 
health  research  being  undertaken  in 
and  around  it.  While  it  is  not  appropri- 
ate for  the  University  in  any  way  to 
control  research  activity  throughout  its 
health  science  complex  and  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto,  the  Commission  believes 
it  is  a social  responsibility  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  of  all  the  other  institutions 
involved  in  health  research  in  its 
broadest  sense,  to  cooperate  and  to  co- 
ordinate their  activities  to  the  end  that 
successful  outcomes  may  be  achieved 
as  soon  as  possible  and  that  the  results 
of  research  may  be  applied  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible.  By  joining  together 
in  a "conspiracy  of  excellence",  the  re- 
searchers of  Toronto  can  become  a po- 
tent force  for  health  care  in  Ontario,  in 
Canada  and  the  world. 

The  Commission  notes  the  continu- 
ing evolution  of  life  science  research 
towards  an  increasingly,  interdiscipli- 
nary, programmatic  approach.  Some 
grant  funding,  important  conferences 
and  journals  are  beginning  to  concen- 
trate on  interdisciplinary,  program- 
matic questions  rather  than  discipli- 
nary bases.  While  discipline-oriented 
researchers  will  continue  to  be  essen- 
tial, they  will  find  themselves  provid- 
ing the  answers  to  small  parts  of  ques- 
tions much  larger  and  broader  than 
their  own  disciplines'  boundaries  and 
frequently  larger  than  the  boundaries 
of  their  own  institutions. 

Thus  the  Commission  recommends: 

RECOMMENDATION  2 
That  a Metropolitan  Toronto  Health 
Research  Development  Council  be  es- 
tablished not  only  to  sustain  but  also 
to  realize  the  potential  for  health  re- 
search in  the  city.  This  council  should 
consist  of  representatives  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  teaching  hospitals,  local 
government,  industry  and  the  general 
public. 

Recently,  the  problem  of  research 
funding  has  been  addressed  by  the  Re- 
search Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  with  a proposal  to  estab- 
lish a Medical  Sciences  Office  of  Indus- 
trial Relations  and  Technology  Trans- 
fer. While  the  Commission  has  not 
studied  this  document  in  depth,  the 
proposal  has  much  to  commend  it  as  a 
means  of  sustaining  research  at  the 
University  in  all  the  health  sciences, 
and  at  the  same  time,  permitting  the 
development  of  further  research  activ- 
ity in  the  areas  called  for  by  govern- 
ment. While  the  notion  for  such  an  of- 
fice has  been  conceived  and  most  effec- 
tively established  by  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  all  the  health  sciences  in  the 
University  and  its  partners  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan area  would  benefit  from  such 
a resource. 

3.  Organization  and  Structure 

Is  the  present  organization  and 
structure  of  the  health  science  divi- 
sions of  the  University  satisfactory  to 
permit  them  i)  to  produce  appropri- 
ately trained  health  professionals,  ii)  to 
produce  appropriately  trained  aca- 
demics and  professional  leaders  and 
iii)  to  advance  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge  in  the  health  sciences?  Are 
the  relationships  of  the  University  (and 
its  health  science  divisions)  with  its 
external  partners  appropriately  and 
sufficiently  defined  to  permit  the  Uni- 


versity to  develop,  maintain  and 
achieve  its  goals  and  objectives? 

The  Commission  thinks  that  they 
are  not  and  that  a change  in  the  present 
organization  and  structure  is  necessary. 
Some  changes,  such  as  the  need  for  de- 
centralization and  differentiation,  and 
the  need  for  coordination  in  health  re- 
search have  already  been  proposed. 

But  the  Commission  believes  that  more 
fundamental  adjustments  are  required 
if  the  University  and  its  partners  are  to 
provide  appropriate  leadership  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  It  is  apparent  that 
priority  setting  within  and  between  the 
University's  health  science  divisions  is 
not  easily  attained.  Externally,  the 
goals  and  priorities  of  hospitals  fre- 
quently do  not  correspond  with  those 
of  the  University.  There  is  nothing  sur- 
prising or  necessarily  wrong  with  this 
situation.  But  if  the  attainment  of  the 
University's  goals  is  hindered  or  pre- 
vented by  the  activities  of  the  hospi- 
tals, it  is  clear  that  the  University's  re- 
lationships with  its  hospitals  merit  re- 
definition. On  the  wider  scene  across 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  it  is  of  consider- 
able concern  to  the  Commission  that 
the  many  institutions  involved  in 
health  care  in  the  city  do  not  come  to- 
gether and  willingly  coordinate  their 
activities.  The  environment  is  clearly 
one  of  competition  and  personal  pres- 
tige rather  than  one  of  cooperation  for 
the  common  good. 

There  must  be  strong  links  through 
each  step  of  the  chain  from  the  educa- 
tion of  health  professionals  to  the  clini- 
cal practice  setting  to  policy  advice  to 
government.  At  present,  the  University 
sits  at  one  end  of  this  chain  with  the 
District  Health  Council  in  its  role  as 
the  coordinator  of  health  care  planning 
for  Metropolitan  Toronto  at  the  other 
end.  But  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  be  at  both  ends  because  of  its 
educational  and  research  functions. 
Furthermore,  seeing  that  the  missions 
of  all  the  health  care  institutions  in- 
cluding the  University  overlap  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  it  would  appear  reason- 
able to  assume  that  they  could  agree 
upon  a framework  of  affiliation,  link- 
age and  association  that  would, 
through  compromise  and  goodwill, 
ensure  the  attainment  of  an  excellent, 
effective  and  efficient  system  of  health 
care,  education  and  research  at  a price 
that  society  could  afford.  Thus,  the 
Commission  recommends: 

RECOMMENDATION  3 
That  a working  group  be  established 
to  advise  on  the  organizational  and 
structural  changes  necessary  within 
the  health  science  sector  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  across  the  health  science 
complex.  The  Commission  envisages 
a disaggregation  and  re-alignment  of 
the  health  science  divisions  as  a 
whole  to  permit  the  implementation 
of  the  preceding  recommendations. 
The  structure  proposed  by  the  work- 
ing group  must  enable  the  health  sci- 
ence divisions  to  achieve: 

• innovative  and  academically  excel- 
lent educational  programs  and  oppor- 
tunities, including  the  proposed 
B.H.Scdegree  program; 

• significantly  increased  interdiscipli- 
nary education  and  research; 

• individual  and  collaborative  re- 
search of  high  quality  and  of  social 
relevance; 

• a capacity  for  critical  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  and  outcome  of 
health  care  interventions  and 
technologies; 

• relevant  involvement  in  public 
sector  organizations  and  services; 

• effective  horizontal  communication 
and  collaboration  among  and  across 
the  health  science  divisions  as  well  as 
between  the  health  science  and  other 
divisions  of  the  University; 

• effective  and  efficient  allocation 
and  use  of  human  and  financial  re- 
sources, space  and  facilities; 

• effective  communication  and  coor- 
dination and  rapid  decision  making 


between  and  among  the  vice-presi- 
dential offices  and  the  health  sciences 
while  respecting  the  integrity  and  au- 
thority of  each  division; 

• effective  communication,  coopera- 
tion and  collaboration  with  the  exter- 
nal community,  including  hospitals, 
teaching  health  units  and  other  edu- 
cational and  research  institutions; 

• effective  communication  and  coop- 
eration with  government  and  non- 
government agencies  and  programs, 
service  organizations,  relevant  profes- 
sional organizations  and  community- 
based  interest  groups;  and 

• the  ability  to  give  support  and  ad- 
vice to  governments  in  the  develop- 
ment of  health  policy. 

While  such  a working  group  will 
examine  a number  of  possible  models, 
the  Commission  favours  both  a disag- 
gregation and  a re-alignment  of  the 
health  sciences  divisions  and  their  cur- 
rent components  that  would  include 
the  subdivision  of  the  present  Faculty 
of  Medicine  into  four  units  (basic  sci- 
ence, clinical  medicine,  community 
health  and  rehabilitation  medicine).  If 
these  were  to  become,  as  it  were,  facul- 
ties on  a roughly  equal  footing  with 
other  health  science  faculties,  there 
would  be  a potential  for  freer  develop- 
ment of  closer  connections  and  rela- 
tionships on  a lateral  footing  among, 
for  example,  physical  and  health  edu- 
cation and  rehabilitation  medicine, 
nursing  and  community  health,  while 
at  the  same  time  offering  a challenge 
for  coordination  of  services  and  re- 
sources. 

An  administrative  pattern  which  is 
attractive  for  such  a model  is  that  of  a 
"cabinet"  of  health  science  deans, 
chaired  by  and  reporting  to  a senior 
University  officer,  who  in  turn,  would 
speak  for  the  health  sciences  both  in 
and  outside  the  University  and  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. From  a perspective  of  tradi- 
tional administrative  organization, 
such  a model  would  preserve  patterns 
of  autonomy  for  internal  decision  mak- 
ing while  reducing  the  administrative 
complexity  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
and  would  permit  the  sharing  of  com- 
mon administrative  resources  such  as 
an  office  of  research.  The  "cabinet"  of 
health  science  deans  would  have  the 
authority  to  administer  their  divisions 
within  established  policies  and  would 
be  responsible  for  recommending  poli- 
cies affecting  the  internal  and  external 
relationships  of  the  health  science  divi- 
sions. Specific  research  and  teaching 
linkages  with  hospitals  and  clinics,  so- 
cial service  agencies  and  other  Univer- 
sity faculties  would  be  developed  at  a 
lower,  but  more  direct  level.  The  deans 
would  oversee  coordination  of  pro- 
grams and  services,  confer  on  interfac- 
ulty cooperation  (including  faculties  in 
the  University  not  included  in  the 
health  science  divisions),  recommend 
institutional  policy  developments,  and, 
necessarily,  consult  and  advise  on  pro- 
grammatic priorities  and  resource  allo- 
cation. Responsibility  for  the  B.H.Sc. 
program  must  be  carefully  assigned  to 
ensure  the  program's  success  and  im- 
portance. A distinct  advantage  of  such 
an  organizational  structure  is  that  it 
would  bestow  an  academic  identity  for 
health  science  without  destroying  the 
disciplinary  bias. 

The  working  group  will  also  have  to 
address  the  question  of  how  policy  and 
modes  of  cooperation  for  the  entire 
health  science  complex  of  the  Univer- 
sity should  be  developed.  Previous  at- 
tempts such  as  the  establishment  of  the 
Hospital  University  Board  have  not 
been  successful,  as  authority  has  been 
lacking.  It  is  clearly  within  the  social 
contract  of  the  University  and  the 
teaching  hospitals  (e.g.)  to  cooperate 
and  liaise  effectively  and  it  is  clearly 
necessary  for  them  so  to  do  in  meeting 
the  multidisciplinary  goals  for  health 
care  in  the  future. 

The  Commission  is  aware  that  the 


Division  of  Community  Health  (which 
embraces  the  Departments  of  Behav- 
ioural Science,  Health  Administration 
and  Preventive  Medicine  & Biostatis- 
tics, and  the  Occupational  & Environ- 
mental Health  Unit)  has  attempted  to 
break  down  departmental,  faculty  and 
institutional  barriers  in  order  to  foster 
cross-disciplinary  education  and  re- 
search. It  has  created  networks  not 
only  with  other  health  science  faculties 
but  with  other  faculties  in  this  univer- 
sity as  well  as  with  external  institu- 
tions. Generally,  however,  these  "net- 
works" have  occurred  at  post-graduate 
and  graduate  levels  and  have  not  been 
translated  to  undergraduate  programs. 
The  Commission  favours  organiza- 
tional distinction  for  this  division  not 
only  because  it  has  a mandate  to  health 
science  (rather  than  solely  to  medicine) 
but  also  because  its  independence 
would  permit  it  freely  to  examine,  as- 
sess and  comment  on  issues  which  af- 
fect public  policy  for  health  and  health 
care  and  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  the  health  care  system.  Thus  it 
should  be  able  to  comment  to  govern- 
ment, for  example,  without  its  advice 
being  seen  as  espousing  the  interests  of 
any  particular  faculty  within  the  Uni- 
versity. 

4.  Funding 

The  government  papers  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  infusion  of  more 
private  and  public  money  into  health 
care  is  neither  possible  or  desirable 
and  the  reallocation  of  constant  dollars 
will  be  necessary.  Thus  the  reports  dis- 
cuss extensively  hospital  funding  sys- 
tems and  physician  payment  methods 
and  hint  at  rewarding  those  educa- 
tional institutions  that  are  willing  to 
change  their  educational  strategies  so 
as  to  fall  into  line  with  the  thrusts  of 
the  reports.  Clearly,  however,  such  re- 
wards and  all  new  activity  must  come 
at  the  expense  of  existing  activity. 

But  the  issues  are  not  that  simple 
and  the  fundamental  question  is  raised 
of  where  the  responsibility  for  the  edu- 
cation of  health  professionals  should 
lie.  Some  argue  that  this  should  be  en- 
tirely the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  to  ensure 
autonomy  and  to  provide  a buffer  be- 
tween the  demands  of  patient  care  and 
education.  Others  argue  that  because 
the  link  between  service  to  patients 
and  education  is  so  strong,  this  respon- 
sibility should  rest  entirely  with  the 
Ministry  of  Health.  A third  argument 
speaks  for  the  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent shared  responsibility.  But  this  latter 
arrangement  is  under  stress  as  noted 
earlier  and  is  inevitably  resulting  in  the 
gradual  loss  of  control  by  the  Uiiiver- 
sity  of  its  own  programs  (and  destiny). 
As  the  Commission  has  noted,  the  shift 
to  more  community-based  service  will 
require  additional  funding.  It  is  clear 
therefore  that  a complete  re-examina- 
tion of  the  funding  of  the  education  of 
health  professionals  and  of  health  re- 
search is  urgently  needed.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  should  determine  its 
own  position  as  soon  as  possible  and 
then  work  with  the  other  health  sci- 
ence universities  in  the  province  and 
the  Ministries  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities and  Health  to  seek  an  appropri- 
ate resolution.  The  Commission  recog- 
nises that  these  ministries  will  not  have 
new  funds  to  draw  upon  to  finance  the 
activities  proposed  above  for  redirect- 
ing the  education  of  health  profession- 
als and  for  supporting  research.  Rather, 
existing  funding  will  have  to  be  redis- 
tributed within  and  across  portfolios. 

The  Commission  was  neither  di- 
rected nor  qualified  to  investigate  how 
such  reallocation  should  occur.  But  the 
Commission  notes  that  one  of  the 
mechanisms  for  freeing  up  monies  lies 
initially  within  the  control  of  the  Uni- 
versity. A major  source  of  expense  for 
the  Ministry  of  Health  is  payments  to 
physicians  for  services  rendered  to  the 
public.  If  the  University  were  to  reduce 
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its  undergraduate  medical  class  size, 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  over  the  life- 
time of  those  physicians,  would  save 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Thus,  within 
the  budget  of  the  ministry,  there  would 
be  significant  funding  available  for  re- 
distribution. But,  reducing  the  size  of 
any  class  of  students  is  a difficult  task 
financially  for  the  University  because 
Ontario  universities  are  funded  based 
on  their  student  populations.  Further- 
more, the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities'  funding  formula  is  a com- 
plex mechanism  that  does  not  enable 
the  universities  to  make  significant  en- 
rolment shifts  with  ease.  If  the  number 
of  students  reduces  significantly,  the 
University's  income  similarly  slides. 
But  the  costs  associated  with  educating 
a smaller  class  are  not  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  reduction  in  enrolment. 
Thus,  while  it  might  be  attractive  to  the 
government  for  the  University  to  re- 
duce its  undergraduate  medical  class 
size,  and  while  the  University  would 
find  a smaller  class  size  attractive,  (es- 
pecially at  a time  of  curriculum  re- 
newal as  already  discussed),  clearly 
the  government  would  have  to  guaran- 
tee to  the  University  that  it  would  not 
be  financially  disadvantaged  in  mak- 
ing such  a reduction.  In  the  larger 
timeframe,  the  savings  that  would  be 
made  by  the  government  (through 
MCU)  in  reduced  basic  income  units 
for  student  enrolment  to  the  Univer- 
sity, would  be  but  a small  percentage 
of  the  savings  gained  (by  MOH) 
through  making  payments  to  fewer 
physicians.  The  government  may  well 
not  see  an  immediate  return  on  its 
money  in  such  an  exercise,  but  clearly 
in  the  longer  term,  the  balance  sheet 
would  show  very  satisfactory  results. 
This  is  obviously  a case  of  a mutual 
approach  benefitting  both  parties  in 
thus  issue. 

This  is  only  one,  albeit  major,  in- 
stance for  freeing  up  existing  funds  for 
redistribution.  There  are  no  doubt 
more.  Clearly,  because  of  the  several 
concerns  and  questions  surrounding 
the  funding  of  health  science  education 
and  of  health  research,  a detailed  re- 
view is  necessary.  Thus,  the  Commis- 
sion recommends: 

RECOMMENDATION  4 
That  the  University  of  Toronto  review 
the  current  funding  mechanisms  for 
the  preparation  of  health  profession- 
als and  for  health  research,  develop 
its  own  position  as  to  how  these  roles 
should  be  altered  taking  into  account 
the  preceding  recommendations  and 
then  work  to  achieve  the  goals  deter- 
mined. 


A FINAL  WORD 
Attitudes 

A major  implication  of  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  concerns  per- 
sonal attitudes.  The  Commission  be- 
lieves that  in  order  to  fulfill  its  mission 
in  the  health  science  sector,  the  Univer- 
sity must  radically  change  the  relation- 
ships of  the  academic  divisions  con- 
cerned. This,  the  Commission  antici- 
pates, will  involve  not  only  adjust- 
ments to  the  formal  linkages  among 
and  between  the  health  science  aca- 
demic divisions,  departments  and 
units  and  between  these  entities,  other 
academic  areas  of  the  University  and 
central  administrative  offices,  but  also 
among  and  between  the  staff  of  all 
these  units.  And  the  adjustments  will 
not  end  there  but  will  flow  outside  the 
University  to  the  hospitals,  research 
institutes  and  other  partners  of  the 
University.  Clearly,  if  the  University  is 
to  change  the  attitude  of  the  health 
professionals  that  it  produces,  then  the 
attitude  of  the  staff,  the  mentors  and 
teachers  of  those  students  must  also 
change  in  a similar  manner.  As  the  in- 
troduction to  From  Vision  to  Action 
notes:  "Change  is  a natural  and  neces- 
sary process  in  every  area  of  our  life. 


and  certainly  within  governments  and 
businesses.  Change  can  be  planned 
and  managed  or  allowed  to  take  place 
on  a piecemeal  and  uncoordinated  ba- 
sis. While  the  former  is  preferred,  the 
latter,  unfortunately,  has  often  been  the 
reality.  This  report  is  intended  as  a step 
towards  the  introduction  of  needed 
change."  The  Commission  is  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  these  comments  apply 
to  the  health  sciences  sector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

APPENDICES 
APPENDIX  I 

Summary  of  Recommendations 

Recommendation  1 

A.  That  a working  group  be  estab- 
lished to  design  a Bachelor's  degree 
program  in  health  science  that  would 
be  the  first  component  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  a health  professional  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

B.  That  the  clinical  training  of  health 
professionals  be  divided  into  two  (2) 
parts  - the  first  part  would  be  specific 
to  the  discipline  of  choice  and  the  sec- 
ond would  be  interdisciplinary  in  form 
and  content. 

C.  That  the  composition  of  the  clinical 
academic  unit  be  redefined  in  order  to 
recognize  that  the  multidisciplinary 
nature  of  health  care  demands  a team 
approach. 

D.  That  the  University  decentralize 
and  differentiate  its  clinical  training 
programs  so  as  to  provide  a variety  of 
emphases  for  selection  by  its  health 
science  students. 

Recommendation  2 

That  a Metropolitan  Toronto  Health 
Research  Development  Council  be  es- 
tablished not  only  to  sustain  but  also  to 
realize  the  potential  for  health  research 
in  the  city.  This  council  should  consist 
of  representatives  of  the  University,  the 
teaching  hospitals,  local  government, 
industry  and  the  general  public. 

Recommendation  3 

That  a working  group  be  established 
to  advise  on  the  organizational  and 
structural  changes  necessary  within 
the  health  science  sector  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  across  the  health  science  com- 
plex. The  Commission  envisages  a dis- 
aggregation and  re-alignment  of  the 
health  science  divisions  as  a whole  to 
permit  the  implementation  of  the  pre- 
ceding recommendations.  The  struc- 
ture proposed  by  the  working  group 
must  permit  the  health  science  divi- 
sions to  achieve: 

• innovative  and  academically  excel- 
lent educational  programs  and  oppor- 
tunities, including  the  proposed 
B.H.Sc.degree  program; 

• significantly  increased  interdiscipli- 
nary education  and  research; 

• individual  and  collaborative  research 
of  high  quality  and  of  social  relevance; 

• a capacity  for  critical  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  and  outcome  of 
health  care  interventions  and  technolo- 
gies; 

• relevant  involvement  in  public  sector 
organizations  and  services; 

• effective  horizontal  communication 
and  collaboration  among  and  across 
the  health  science  divisions  as  well  as 
between  the  health  science  and  other 
divisions  of  the  University; 

• effective  and  efficient  allocation  and 
use  of  human  and  financial  resources, 
space  and  facilities; 

• effective  communication  and  coordi- 
nation and  rapid  decision  making  be- 
tween and  among  the  vice-presidential 
offices  and  the  health  sciences  while 
respecting  the  integrity  and  authority 
of  each  division; 

• effective  communication,  coopera- 
tion and  collaboration  with  the  exter- 
nal community,  including  hospitals, 
teaching  health  units  and  other  educa- 
tional and  research  institutions; 

• effective  communication  and  coop- 


eration with  government  and  non-gov- 
ernment agencies  and  programs,  serv- 
ice organizations,  relevant  professional 
organizations  and  community-based 
interest  groups;  and 
• the  ability  to  give  support  and  advice 
to  governments  in  the  development  of 
health  policy. 

Recommendation  4 

That  the  University  of  Toronto  re- 
view the  current  funding  mechanisms 
for  the  preparation  of  health  profes- 
sionals and  for  health  research,  de- 
velop its  own  position  as  to  how  these 
roles  should  be  altered  taking  into  ac- 
count the  preceding  recommendations 
and  then  work  to  achieve  the  goals  de- 
termined. 

APPENDIX  2 

The  Establishment,  Terms  of  Ref- 
erence and  Procedures  of  the 
Commission 

a)  Establishment  of  the  Commission 
Following  its  receipt  of  three  major 

reports,  i.e.,  the  Report  of  the  Ontario 
Health  Review  Panel,  the  Report  of  the 
Panel  on  Health  Goals  for  Ontario  and 
the  Report  of  the  Minister's  Advisory 
Group  on  Health  Promotion,  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Health  proposed  a 
broad  public  discussion  of  the  future  of 
health  care  in  Ontario.  To  further  this 
discussion,  the  Ministry  has  produced 
the  document  Deciding  the  Future  of  our 
Health  Care  which  gives  an  overview  of 
the  areas  for  public  discussion.  The 
Premier's  Council  on  Health  Strategy 
recommended  a vision  for  health  in 
Ontario  and  a series  of  health  goals 
which  have  been  adopted  as  policy  by 
the  Ontario  government.  In  addition, 
the  Council  has  released  a report  of  its 
Health  Care  System  Committee  en- 
titled From  Vision  to  Action.  All  of  these 
are  important  documents,  the  response 
to  which  will  chart  the  future  organiza- 
tional and  financial  base  of  health  care 
services  in  Ontario. 

As  the  University  of  Toronto  is  the 
province's  major  educator  of  health 
care  professionals  and  the  province's 
major  resource  in  health  care  research, 
and  as  this  university  is  affiliated  with 
hospitals  and  community  organiza- 
tions that  are  central  to  the  delivery  of 
health  care  and  community  services  to 
citizens  of  Ontario,  it  is  essential  that 
the  University  contribute  to  the  public 
discussion  that  is  called  for,  react  to  the 
plans  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and 
formulate  the  directions  in  which  it 
will  proceed  in  the  health  science  field. 
In  order  to  prepare  the  University  to 
meet  these  objectives.  Dr.  G.E.  Connell, 
then  President  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  established  a Commission  on 
the  Future  of  Health  Care  in  Ontario  in 
March  1990. 

b)  The  Membership  of  the  Commission 
was  as  follows: 

Dr.  A.  Richard  Ten  Cate 
(Chair)  Vice-Provost,  Health  Sciences, 
University  of  Toronto 
Mr.  Allan  Beattie 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  The  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children 
Dr.  Gerald  H.  Bonham 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Borough  of 
East  York 

Prof.  John  W.  Browne 
Dept,  of  Health  Administration,  Fac- 
ulty of  Medicine  and  Principal,  Innis 
College,  University  of  Toronto 
Dr.  Gail  J.  Donner 
Director  of  Nursing  Education,  The 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
Dr.  John  L.  Provan 

Associate  Dean,  Faculty  of  Medicine, 

University  of  Toronto 

Ms.  Maureen  A.  Quigley 

President,  Maureen  Quigley  Associates 

Mr.  W.  Vickery  Stoughton 

President,  The  Toronto  Hospital 

Prof.  Carolyn  J.  Tuohy 

Dept,  of  Political  Science,  University  of 

Toronto 


Prof.  R.  Jay  Turner 

Dept,  of  Sociology,  University  of 

Toronto 

c)  The  Terms  of  Reference  given  to  the 
Commission  by  President  Connell 
were  as  follows: 

1.  To  review  the  documents  Deciding 
the  Future  of  Health  Care  and  From  Vi- 
sion to  Action  and  to  examine  and  com- 
ment on  the  recommendations  therein. 

2.  To  develop  appreciations  of  the  stra- 
tegic impact  of  biological  research,  so- 
cial change  and  global  economics  on 
the  proposals  advanced  in  these  docu- 
ments. 

3.  To  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing: 

i)  the  mission,  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  the  health 
science  field; 

ii)  the  University's  position  and  actions 
in  matters  relating  to  these  documents 
as  a basis  for  the  President's  communi- 
cations to  the  provincial  government 
and  the  general  community; 

iii)  the  structure,  education  and  re- 
search directions  of  the  University's 
health  science  divisions  necessary  to 
achieve  the  mission;  and 

iv)  the  appropriate  nature  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  relationships  of  the  Uni- 
versity with  health  care  institutions  in 
the  community,  e.g.,  hospitals  and 
boards  of  health,  with  which  it  must 
affiliate  in  order  to  achieve  its  goals. 

d)  Procedures 

The  Commission  met  16  times  to 
discuss  the  changing  context  and  envi- 
ronment for  health  and  health  care  in 
the  western  world  and  also  to  formu- 
late its  own  position  with  regard  to  the 
task  given  it. 

To  assist  in  making  its  recommenda- 
tions, the  Commission  invited  submis- 
sions from  the  University  community, 
affiliated  institutions  and  other  inter- 
ested parties.  Brief  written  statements 
were  requested  giving  respondents' 
opinions  on  no  more  than  three  issues 
in  order  of  priority  and  related  to  the 
terms  of  reference,  which  respondents 
felt  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
Commission's  recommendations.  A list 
of  the  respondents  is  attached  as 
Appendix  4. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  met 
with  each  of  the  deans  and  the  director 
of  the  five  health  science  divisions  of 
the  University  and  with  other  senior 
academic  members  of  the  University's 
health  science  community. 

APPENDIX  3 

Problems  with  the  Present 
Organizational  Structures  of 
the  Health  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Toronto 

The  varied  relationships  within  and 
external  to  the  health  science  divisions 
complicate  the  coordination  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  and  present  sig- 
nificant difficulties  for  continuity  and 
coherence  in  policy  development  and 
planning  within  the  University.  The 
Commission  was  advised  of  the  fol- 
lowing organizational  and  structural 
weaknesses  within  the  University's 
health  science  complex. 

a)  Internal  Differences  among  the  Health 
Science  Divisions 

Differences  of  size  and  complexity 
of  organization  make  for  major  differ- 
ences in  administrative  burdens.  Al- 
though they  offer  more  than  one  sub- 
specialization, each  of  the  Faculties  of 
Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Nursing  and 
the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Edu- 
cation is  organized  as  a single  depart- 
ment division.  Smallness  and  relatively 
greater  administrative  simplicity  have 
the  advantage  that  the  deans  and  di- 
rectors of  these  divisions  can  attempt 
to  participate  directly  in  policy  devel- 
opment at  faculty  and  University  lev- 
els, to  maintain  direct  relationships 
with  members  of  affiliated  organiza- 
tions and  related  professional  groups 
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and  to  remain  in  touch  with  individual 
members  of  academic  staff. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  is  organized  into  three  sec- 
tors - basic  science,  clinical  science  and 
community  health  - across  which  the 
faculty's  29  departments  are  distrib- 
uted. Associate  deans,  reporting  to  the 
dean,  take  responsibility  for  each  of 
these  sectors.  In  addition,  there  are 
programmatic  associate  deans  respon- 
sible for  research,  post-graduate  medi- 
cal education,  undergraduate  medical 
education  and  for  continuing  educa- 
tion. Obviously,  in  such  a complex  or- 
ganization, it  is  extraordinarily  diffi- 
cult for  the  dean  to  be  closely  in  touch 
with  all  the  academic  and  administra- 
tive issues  across  the  faculty,  to  be  ef- 
fective in  a multitude  of  external  rela- 
tionships and  to  be  a creative  planner, 
policy  maker  and  academic  leader. 

There  is  also  a marked  difference 
among  the  health  science  divisions  in 
the  availability  and  quality  of  services 
which  support  the  academic  and  ad- 
ministrative functions.  In  this  regard 
the  faculty  of  Medicine  has  the  advan- 
tage over  the  smaller  divisions  in  that 
it  has  been  able  over  the  years  to  de- 
velop an  enviable  group  of  service 
units.  Not  only  can  these  units  serve 
that  faculty  but  also  they  can  earn 
funds  for  the  faculty  by  selling  their 
services  within  and  outside  the  Uni- 
versity community. 

b)  Within  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  itself  pres- 
ents a number  of  difficulties  for  clear 
lines  of  communication  and  smoothly 
coordinated  planning  and  policy  de- 
velopment. In  part  these  have  as  much 
to  do  with  differences  of  mission  and 
orientation  as  they  have  to  do  with  the 
complexities  of  the  administrative  rela- 
tionships which  have  already  been 
noted. 

The  grouping  of  departments  in  the 
faculty  of  Medicine  into  the  three  sec- 
tors is  a natural  association  based  on 
common  objectives  and  orientation. 
However,  within  the  clinical  sciences 
sector,  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  programs  in  the  Department  of  Re- 
habilitation Medicine  cause  it  virtually 
to  stand  apart  as  a fourth  sector  in  the 
faculty.  All  areas  within  the  faculty 
have  important  links  to  clinical  medi- 
cine - linkages  that  at  times  dominate 
faculty  program  development  and 
planning.  However,  the  other  two  sec- 
tors and  the  Department  of  Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine,  in  addition,  have  link- 
ages to  other  health  science  divisions 
and  to  other  faculties  and  departments 
within  the  University.  Some  of  the 
problems  that  arise  in  the  basic  science 
and  community  health  sectors  and  the 
rehabilitation  sciences,  are  summa- 
rized below. 

The  location  of  the  basic  science  de- 
partments within  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine is  one  which  results  in  these  de- 
partments having  to  give  priority  to 
undergraduate  medical  education.  In 
practice,  if  not  explicitly,  this  may  re- 
sult in  their  having  to  give  a lower  pri- 
ority to  teaching  in  the  other  health  sci- 
ences areas,  though  it  is  well  recog- 
nised that  they  obtain  the  majority  of 
their  own  graduate  students  from  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  not 
from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Another 
problem  is  the  way  in  which  staff  in 
the  basic  departments  regard  the  re- 
search units  based  in  hospitals.  The 
relative  affluence  of  the  hospital  re- 
search enterprises  has  tended  to  induce 
an  impression  among  some  basic  scien- 
tists that  they  stand  lower  in  the  over- 
all priorities  of  both  the  faculty  and  the 
University. 

The  community  health  division  of 
the  faculty  is  made  up  principally  of 
programs  that  were  provided  by  the 
School  of  Hygiene  previous  to  1974.  At 
that  time,  it  was  envisioned  that  the 
new  division  would  influence  and  be- 
influenced  by  the  clinical  departments 


of  the  faculty.  These  expectations  have 
been  realized  incompletely  at  best;  the 
issues,  ideas  and  methods  of  commu- 
nity health  have  not  much  affected  the 
teaching  and  research  interests  of  the 
clinical  departments.  The  community 
health  division  has  made  solid 
achievements  in  research  and  public 
service,  but  it  has  not  become  the  set- 
ting for  major  growth  in  intellectual 
innovation  and  analysis  that  is  needed 
in  such  an  important  field.  It  is  argu- 
able that  the  priorities  of  the  clinical 
departments  and  especially  the  mis- 
sion to  educate  medical  doctors  have 
limited  these  possibilities  within  the 
faculty. 

The  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
Medicine  is  made  up  of  three  pro- 
grams: occupational  therapy,  physical 
therapy  and  speech  pathology.  As  a 
department,  it  has  held  a status  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  which  has  been 
distinctly  secondary  to  that  of  the  other 
"main  line"  clinical  departments. 
Whether  or  not  this  junior  status  is  a 
reflection  of  the  recent  entry  into  pro- 
fessional medical  ranks  of  the  practitio- 
ners of  rehabilitation  sciences  and  an 
immaturity  of  research  development  in 
these  fields,  it  is  unlikely  that  greatly 
improved  development  will  occur  in 
the  present  organization,  which  places 
the  rehabilitation  programs  in  competi- 
tion for  resources  within  the  clinical 
sciences  division  itself.  It  is  also  clear 
that  this  status  does  not  reflect  the  im- 
portance of  rehabilitation  therapists  in 
the  public  domain  today,  nor  does  it 
assist  the  University  in  fulfilling  this 
aspect  of  its  public  responsibilities. 

c)  Relationships  of  the  Health  Science  Di- 
visions with  the  Offices  of  the  Provost  and 
the  President 

The  Office  of  the  Vice-Provost, 
Health  Sciences  is  not  well  supported 
in  comparison  to  major  hospital  posts 
or  an  appointment  in  a major  faculty. 
Economic  and  political  pressures  of  the 
day  do  not  provide  encouragement  for 
building  the  strength  of  such  an  office 
with  the  resources  that  would  permit  it 
to  undertake  broad-scale  planning,  co- 
ordination and  policy  analysis. 

Further,  in  practice,  the  division  of 
responsibilities  at  the  provostial  and 
vice-provostial  levels  may  be  redrawn 
with  each  change  of  incumbent  in  one 
or  the  other  position.  In  similar  man- 
ner, the  division  of  responsibility  be- 
tween the  provostial  and  decanal  of- 
fices in  the  health  science  divisions  is 
often  difficult  to  delineate  with  preci- 
sion and  also  may  shift  as  incumbents 
of  these  offices  are  changed.  A contrib- 
uting complication  is  the  perception  on 
the  part  of  hospitals,  government  min- 
istries and  other  bodies  that  these  re- 
sponsibilities relate  to  each  other  in  a 
particular  line  of  authority  (see  below). 

d)  Relationships  of  the  Health  Science 
Divisions  to  External  Agencies  and 
Organizations 

The  hierarchical  layers  of  reporting 
in  the  University's  structure  become 
even  more  complex  in  the  clinical  de- 
partments of  the  health  science  area, 
where  not  only  department  chairs  but 
also  hospital  (and  other  affiliated  agen- 
cies) department  and  division  chiefs 
and  clinical  faculty  must  be  interleaved 
in  the  usual  reporting  lines.  Thus,  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  line  of 
administrative  reporting  in  a clinical 
science  includes  the  Dean,  Associate 
Dean,  Chair  and  hospital  department 
and  division  chiefs  and  both  full-time 
and  clinical  faculty.  Above  the  faculty 
level,  one  line  involves  the  Vice-Pro- 
vost, Provost  and  President  and  an- 
other the  hospital  chief  executive  and 
other  officers.  Repeated  for  each  health 
science  discipline,  such  extended 
chains  of  administrative  reporting  in- 
troduce complexities  which  limit  effec- 
tive communication. 

In  this  regard,  it  must  be  noted  that 
many  such  external  agencies  have  their 


own  strategic  importance  in  the  public 
sphere  and  their  primary  mandate  in- 
volves major  responsibilities  to  serve 
public  or  societal  needs  - not  just  to 
provide  contributions  to  the  Univer- 
sity's programs  of  teaching  and  re- 
search. Consequently,  the  existence  of 
these  other  priorities  and  programs 
may,  in  fact,  draw  away  the  attention 
of  such  agencies  from  the  University 
and  its  priorities.  In  like  manner,  the 
University  has  not  always  recalled  that 
its  teaching  hospitals  and  other  health 
science  affiliates  have  more  pressing 
public  obligations.  Without  well-coor- 
dinated lines  of  communications,  those 
implications  may  not  be  recognized 
early  enough  for  the  purposes  of  good 
planning  and  smooth  adaptation. 

At  the  same  time,  external  agencies 
often  fail  to  recognize  the  complexity 
of  the  arrangements  which  govern  the 
relationships  of  the  health  sciences 
within  the  University.  Thus,  agencies 
such  as  the  federal  Ministry  of  Health 
and  Welfare,  the  provincial  Ministry  of 
Health,  granting  councils,  foundations 
and  hospitals  tend  to  address  concerns 
to  the  University,  perhaps  through  the 
President,  Provost,  or  Vice-Provost,  as 
if  the  health  sciences  were  unified  in 
their  internal  organization  and  capable 
of  developing  quickly  a unified  re- 
sponse. This,  of  course,  is  not  the  case. 

APPENDIX  4 
Submissions  Received 

• Ontario  Pharmacists'  Association 

• Prof.  D.G.  Potts,  Chair,  Department 
of  Radiology,  University  of  Toronto 

• Department  of  Public  Health,  City  of 
Toronto 

• Prof.  S.  Cunnane,  Department  of  Nu- 
tritional Sciences,  University  of 
Toronto 

• Registered  Nurses'  Association  of 
Ontario 

• The  School  of  Physical  & Health 
Education,  University  of  Toronto 

• Prof.  D.A.  Deporter,  Faculty  of  Den- 
tistry, University  of  Toronto 

• The  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacists 

• Prof.  P.  McKeever,  Faculty  of  Nurs- 
ing, University  of  Toronto 

• Ms.  G.  Heaton,  Head,  Science  & 
Medicine  Library,  University  of 
Toronto  Library 

• Division  of  Physical  Therapy,  De- 
partment of  Rehabilitation  Medicine, 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of 
Toronto 

• Prof.  J.  Friedland,  Acting 
Director,Division  of  Occupational 
Therapy,  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
Medicine,  University  of  Toronto 

• Mr.  F.  Lachance,  Centre  for  Com- 
parative Literature,  University  of 
Toronto 

• Dr.  N.  Levine,  Acting  Dean,  Faculty 
of  Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto 

• Baycrest  Centre  for  Geriatric  Care 

• The  Board  of  Directors  of  Physiother- 
apy, Province  of  Ontario 

• Association  of  Nurse  Executives  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto 

• Dr.  D.  M.  Pringle,  Dean,  Faculty  of 
Nursing,  University  of  Toronto 

• Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  University  of 
Toronto 

• Dr.  G.  R.  Weller,  Vice-President  (Aca- 
demic), Lakehead  University 

• Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & Engi- 
neering and  the  Institute  of  Biomedical 
Engineering,  University  of  Toronto 

• Committee  of  Chairs,  Division  of 
Community  Health,  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, University  of  Toronto 

• Prof.  D.C.  Smith,  Faculty  of  Den- 
tistry, University  of  Toronto 

• Mr.  G.P.  Turner,  President  & Chief 
Executive  Officer,  Mount  Sinai  Hospi- 
tal, Toronto 

• Scarborough  Hospitals'  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  Scarborough, 
Ontario 

• Dr.  J.H.  Dirks,  Dean,  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Toronto 

• Sunnybrook  Health  Science  Centre, 
North  York,  Ontario 


GLOSSARY 

DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  USED 
BY  THE  COMMISSION 

HEALTH  - The  Commission  accepts 
the  definition  of  health  (as  did  the  On- 
tario Premier's  Council  on  Health 
Strategy)  as  that  stated  by  the  World 
Health  Organization,  namely:  "Health 
is  the  extent  to  which  an  individual  or 
group  is  able,  on  the  one  hand,  to  real- 
ize aspirations  and  satisfy  needs;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  change  or  cope 
with  the  environment.  Health  is  there- 
fore seen  as  a resource  for  every  day 
life,  not  the  objective  of  living;  it  is  a 
positive  concept  emphasising  social 
and  personal  resources,  as  well  as 
physical  capacity." 

HEALTH  SCIENCES  - The  knowl- 
edge base,  taught  and  studied,  in  order 
to  promote  and  achieve  health.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  University  of  Toronto  has 
used  the  term  the  health  sciences  to 
mean  the  disciplines  housed  within  the 
five  academic  divisions  of  dentistry, 
medicine,  nursing,  pharmacy  and 
physical  and  health  education.  But  to 
them,  for  greater  clarity  and  in  order  to 
teach,  practice  and  carry  out  research 
in  all  the  fields  of  health,  must  be 
added  other  disciplines,  some  of  which 
are  covered  already  within  these  aca- 
demic structures  and  others  which  re- 
side elsewhere  in  the  University.  Thus, 
the  behavioural  sciences,  some  of  the 
social  sciences,  health  administration 
and  economics,  physical  and  occupa- 
tional therapy,  preventive  medicine, 
biostatistics,  health  promotion,  ethics, 
social  work,  technology  assessment- 
all  of  these  make  up  the  health  sci- 
ences. 

HEALTH  SCIENCE  DIVISIONS  - 
The  Faculties  of  Dentistry,  Medicine, 
Nursing  and  Pharmacy  and  the  School 
of  Physical  and  Health  Education. 

HEALTH  SCIENCE  COMPLEX  - 
The  University  of  Toronto  health  sci- 
ence complex  is  the  term  applied  to  all 
the  institutions  which  cooperate  with 
the  University  by  offering  their  facili- 
ties for  the  training  of  students  in  order 
to  enable  the  University  to  achieve  its 
role  i)  as  an  educator  of  health  profes- 
sionals and  ii)  as  a promoter  of  re- 
search into  the  health  sciences.  The 
missions  of  the  University  and  these 
other  institutions  overlap  to  certain 
and  varying  degrees.  Included  in  the 
complex  are  hospitals,  teaching  health 
units,  community  clinics,  research 
laboratories  and  institutes,  etc. 

HEALTH  PROFESSIONAL  - A 
health  professional  is  a person  who  is 
authorized  to  practice  one  of  the  pro- 
fessions regulated  under  the  Health 
Disciplines  Act  of  Ontario. 

FOOTNOTES 

1.  Details  of  the  Commission's  call  for 
submissions  may  be  found  in 
Appendix  2. 

A listing  of  all  respondents  to  the 
Commission's  call  is  given  in 
Appendix  4. 

2.  'Toward  a New  Beginning",  Review 
of  the  College  of  Medicine,  University 
of  Saskatchewan,  1989. 

3.  Data  Source:  Synopsis  of  Research 
Activities  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
University  of  Toronto  and  its  Fully 
Affiliated  Teaching  Hospitals  - April 
1988-March  1989. 

4.  Greer,  D.S.,  Perspectives  in  Biology 
and  Medicine,  32, 1 - Autumn  1988, 
73-79. 

5.  Taken  from  the  submission  to  this 
Commission  by  the  Institute  for  Bio- 
medical Engineering,  University  of 
Toronto. 
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Notes  to  the  Financial  Statements 
June  30, 1990 


1.  Summaries  of  accounting  policies 

Basis  of  Presentation 

The  pension  fund  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
contributions  and  providing  the  benefits  in  accordance  with  The  1966 
Pension  Plan  for  the  Staff  of  the  University  of  Toronto  (the  “Pension 
Plan”).  These  financial  statements  reflect  only  the  total  net  assets  of 
the  Pension  Fund  and  the  changes  in  net  assets  and  do  not  purport  to 
show  the  adequacy  of  these  assets  to  meet  the  future  obligations  of  the 
Pension  Plan.  All  administrative  costs  (except  University  staff 
salaries)  including  trustee  and  investment  management  fees, 
consulting,  actuarial  and  audit  fees  are  borne  by  the  Pension  Plan. 

These  financial  statements  have  been  prepared  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  on  the  basis  of  information  provided  by  the  trustee/custodian, 
Montreal  Trust  Company,  in  accordance  with  the  accounting  policies 
noted  below: 

Investments 

Investments  are  recorded  in  the  accounts  at  their  market  value.  The 
realized  net  gains  or  losses  on  the  sale  of  securities  are  the  differences 
between  book  and  market  values. 

Premiums  and  discounts  arising  on  purchases  subsequent  to  December 
31,  1981  of  bonds  and  debentures  are  not  amortized,  but  rather  form 
part  of  the  net  gains  or  losses  on  the  sale  of  securities  at  time  of 
disposition  or  maturity. 

The  book  value  of  assets  are  reflected  in  note  2 for  comparative 
purposes  only,  determined  as  follows: 

(a)  Bonds  and  debentures  purchased  before  December  31,  1981  are 
valued  at  amortized  cost  (i.e.  net  of  premiums  or  discounts)  to 
December  31,  1981.  Bonds  and  debentures  purchased  after  December 
31,  1981  are  stated  at  actual  cost; 

(b)  Mortgages  are  stated  at  their  unpaid  principal  balance  plus  or 
minus  unamortized  premiums  or  discounts  on  purchased  mortgages. 
Prior  to  December  31,  1981,  premiums  and  discounts  were  amortized 
over  the  term  of  each  mortgage.  After  December  31,  1981  no  further 
amortization  was  recorded  on  the  premiums  and  discounts;  and 

(c)  All  other  investments  are  stated  at  actual  cost. 

Foreign  currency  securities  held  at  year  end  have  been  translated  into 
Canadian  dollars  at  the  exchange  rate  prevailing  at  the  year  end. 
Revenue  from  foreign  currency  securities  has  been  translated  into 
Canadian  dollars  at  the  rate  in  effect  at  the  date  of  the  transaction. 

Purchases  and  sales  of  investments  are  recorded  as  of  the  settlement 
date. 

Interest  and  dividend  income  is  accounted  for  on  an  accrual  basis. 


2.  Investments  and  investment  income 

(a)  The  market  value  and  book  value  of  investments  at  June  30,  1990 
and  1989  are  provided  below: 


1990  1989 


Market  Value 

Book  Value 

Market  Value 

Book  Value 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Common  shares 

Canadian 

Foreign 

294,983,183 

81,523,729 

258,699,232 

66,847,264 

327,323,490 

75,644,208 

246,002,975 

62,527,174 

Preferred  shares 

Canadian 

7,846,995 

7,545,654 

8,580,200 

8,119,208 

Pooled  funds 

Canadian 

7,219,327 

7,521,398 

3,094,000 

3,550,000 

Bonds  & debentures 

Canadian 

Foreign 

376,196,827 

387,410,099 

311,535,072 

1,762,241 

307,099,259 

1,703,242 

Mortgage  loans 

13,948,919 

15,625,184 

16,421,837 

17,617,115 

Short-term  notes 
& T Bills 

Canadian 

56,816,920 

56,816,920 

109,532,553 

109,532,553 

Term  deposits 
& G.I.C.S 
Canadian 

34,096,448 

34,018,969 

24,532,448 

24,494,659 

872,632,348 

834,484,720 

878,426,049 

780,646,185 

(b)  Investment  income. 


The  following  is  the  investment  income  by  category  for  1990  and 
1989: 


1990  1989 

$ $ 


Common  shares 


Canadian 

Foreign 

10,835,895 

2,260,652 

12,228,628 

1,907,328 

Preferred  shares 

Canadian 

158,661 

117,202 

Pooled  funds 

Canadian 

480,273 

44,442 

Bonds  & debentures 

Canadian 

Foreign 

35,267,992 

30,072,626 

92,213 

Mortgage  loans 

1,600,674 

1,822,773 

Short-term  notes  & T bills 

Canadian 

8,468,586 

8,323,933 

Term  deposits  & G.I.C.S 
Canadian 

2,963,385 

2,267,797 

Demand  deposits  and  cash 

Canadian 

132,825 

101,126 

62,168,943 

56,978,068 

Net  (losses)  gains  on 
currency  exchange 

(2,263,039) 

445,204 

59,905,904 

57,423,272 
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(c)  Individually  significant  investments 

The  market  value  or  book  value  of  the  following  investments  exceeds 
1%  of  the  market  value  or  book  value  of  total  pension  plan 
investments  at  June  30,  1990. 


Market  Value 

Book  Value 

$ 

$ 

Common  Shares 

Inco  Ltd. 

8,781,325 

8,705,193 

Imasco  Ltd. 

10,719,975 

9,192,675 

Seagram  Co.  Ltd. 

9,182,250 

7,536,729 

Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce 

9,466,825 

8,490,376 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

16,191,300 

12,398,349 

Toronto  Dominion  Bank 

15,384,500 

8,279,563 

Canadian  Pacific  Ltd. 

11,014,725 

13,035,456 

G.I.C.  Deposits,  notes  under  1 year 

Seagram  discount  note  US,  August  22,  1990 

7,922,381 

8,680,022 

Canada  Bonds 

9.75%  Bonds,  October  1,  1997 

11,687,438 

12,265,035 

9.25%  Bonds,  December  1,  1999 

11,193,000 

11,266,400 

9.50%  Bonds,  September  1,  1993 

16,073,500 

16,328,511 

10.75%  Bonds,  October  1,  2009 

23,192,400 

22,771,380 

8.75%  Bonds,  June  1,  1996 

9,508,200 

10,025,541 

11.75%  Bonds,  February  1,  2003 

56,655,563 

58,808,623 

13.00%  Bonds,  May  1,2001 

14,670,500 

14,870,500 

3.  Unrealized  net  (losses)  gains  on  value  of  securities 

1990 

1989 

$ 

$ 

Total  invested  assets  at  market  value 

872,632,348 

878,426,049 

Total  invested  assets  at  book  value 

834,484,720 

780,646,185 

Unrealized  net  gains,  end  of  year 

38,147,628 

97,779,864 

Unrealized  net  gains. 

beginning  of  year 

97,779,864 

60,166,234 

Unrealized  net  (losses)  gains  for  the  year 

(59,632,236) 

37,-613,630 

4.  Refunds  and  transfers 

1990 

1989  • 

$ 

$ 

Refunds  of  contributions 

- upon  termination 

151,153 

149,226 

- upon  death 

641,257 

345,332 

792,410 

494,558 

Transfers  to  other  plans 

- upon  termination 

4,138,690 

3,647,308 

4,931,100  4,141,866 


5.  Administrative  expenses  and  professional  fees 


1990  1989 

$ $ 


Investment  management  fees  1,236,276  1,174,498 

Trustee  & custodial  fees  243,084  251,672 

Actuarial  & consulting  fees  187,280  165,310 

Audit  fees  20,777  1 5,000 

Administrative  expenses  17,773  21,096 


1,705,190  1,627,576 


6.  Employee  pension  contributions 

The  plan  Sponsor  and  Administrator,  the  Governing  Council  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  approved  that  employee  pension  contributions 
be  waived  for  a period  of  twelve  months  commencing  on  May  1,  1989, 
with  respect  to  all  Faculty  and  Librarians  who  were  members  of  the 
Pension  Plan  on  July  1,  1988.  This  waiver  of  pension  contributions 
ceased  on  April  30,  1990. 

7.  Separation  of  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
of  Toronto  (RCM) 

In  February  1990  the  Governing  Council  approved  the  separation  of 
the  RCM.  The  separation  is  subject  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  passage 
of  an  Act  to  allow  separate  incorporation.  The  impact  of  the  separation 
has  not  been  reflected  in  the  financial  statements. 
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Profile 


by  Karina  Dahlin 


Spiritual  quest  for  a future 


ED  DOOLITTLE  is  secretary  of  the  Native  Stu- 
dents Association  and  lives  in  the  first  Uni- 
versity residence  for  native  students  on  Sus- 
sex Ave.  His  education  is  paid  for  by  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  he  has  a status 
card  and  he  attends  all  the  conferences  and 
meetings  on  native  issues  that  he  can.  You 
would  think  he’s  as  native  as  can  be,  yet  he  is 
struggling  to  define  his  identity. 

Bom  to  an  English  mother  and  a Mohawk 
father  from  the  Six  Nations  Reserve  south  of 
Hamilton,  Doolittle,  24,  looks  Caucasian  and 
grew  up  in  a white  Christian  environment. 
Although  most  of  his  childhood  weekends 
were  spent  on  the  reserve,  he  didn’t  think 
much  about  his  heritage  until  he  entered 
U of  T in  1985  and  began  to  reflect  on 
the  reasons  for  the  federal  government’s  aid 
to  native  students.  “I  felt  uncomfortable 
about  the  strings  attached.  It  felt  like  a 
conspiracy.” 

The  strings  are  those  that  used  to  pull 
university-educated  natives  away  from  their 
communities  and  into  the  Canadian  main- 
stream. The  policy  of  benevolent  assimila- 
tion and  eventual  extinction  of  the  first  na- 
tions still  exists  at  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Doolittle  claims.  He  says  self-gov- 
ernment is  the  only  way  for  natives  to  achieve 
their  objectives. 

When  he  arrived  at  U of  T,  Doolittle  was  a 
student  first,  a native  second.  He  studied 
mathematics,  did  well  and  had  plans  to  ob- 
tain his  PhD  and  become  a university  profes- 
sor. Although  he  did  not  tell  anyone  about  his 
background,  fellow  students  at  Whitney  Hall 
found  his  status  card  and  he  became  a minor 
celebrity.  One  woman  asked  him  to  help  her  buy  a 
fringed  leather  coat  (she  probably  thought  he  had 
genetically  determined  insights),  others  thought 


they  understood  why  he  didn’t  wear  gloves  one  cold 
winter  day. 

Two  years  ago  he  joined  the  Native  Students 
Association.  Its  constitution  says  members  must 


elect  an  executive  and  make  decisions  by 
voting.  Doolittle  and  other  members  do  not 
like  the  document  and  they  try  to  do  things 
the  traditional  way  - talking  about  matters 
until  a consensus  emerges.  It’s  a slow  process 
which  is  both  its  weakness  and  its  strength. 

There  are  about  60  native  students  at  the 
University.  The  figure  is  only  an  estimate 
because  government  records  are  confidential 
and  there  is  no  accurate  way  of  determining 
who  is  a native  Canadian.  Ancestry  is  impor- 
tant, he  says,  because  of  the  attitude  a person 
inherits.  “It  has  to  do  with  what  you  think 
rather  than  what  you  look  like.” 

This  year  he  enrolled  as  an  MA  student. 
However,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  concentrate 
on  his  studies  and  spends  more  time  on  spir- 
itual questions  than  he  used  to.  He  wishes 
the  University  would  change  its  curriculum 
to  reflect  the  native  heritage  and  he’d  like 
elders  to  teach  courses.  “Being  a native  per- 
son is  something  you  have  to  learn.” 

As  Doolittle  spoke  about  the  strings  that 
were  cut  from  one  generation  to  the  next, 
about  the  importance  of  the  elders  committed 
to  preserving  traditions  and  his  wish  to  learn 
to  speak  Mohawk,  I realized  that  not  all 
natives  understand  their  culture. 

When  people  say  they  are  Chinese,  French 
or  Greek  you  expect  them  to  know  why  - they 
“j  describe  themselves  that  way  because  they 
§ grew  up  with  others  who  appear,  act,  think  or 
g speak  in  similar  ways.  Canadians  who  talk  of 
d their  foreign  ancestry  can  do  so  in  sentimen- 
ju  tal  terms  because  they’ve  left  their  culture 
behind.  Many  native  people,  however,  have 
only  fragile  links  to  their  past  and  it  is  on  these  that 
they  are  trying  to  rebuild  their  nations. 

Doolittle’s  identity  crisis  goes  much  deeper  than 
conventional  navel-gazing. 


It’ll  never  happen  to  me! 

But  it  can  and  you  need  to  react  fast! 


A :v 


That’s  why  you  should  always  have  the 
ECHO  with  you. 

It  is  a revolutionary  high-tech 
personal  alarm  that  emits  a powerful 
110  decibel  sound  alarm  at  the  tug  of  a 
cord  day  or  night. 

The  ECHO  is  designed  for  those 
concerned  with  personal  safety. 

The  ECHO  can  easily  be  carried  on  a 
purse  strap,  book  bag  or  belt.  Pull  the 
rip  cord  device  or  depress  the  “on”  switch  whenever  threatened  or  in 
distress. 

Isn’t  there  someone  in  your  family  who  should  have  an  ECHO? 

The  ECHO  has  been  recognized  by  police  and  campus  law 
enforcement  offices  since  it  is  a passive  defensive  device. 


PAYROLL  ySL  MATTERS 

(yuvbd k./Evol 

I ARBOR! 

The  following  legislated  changes  will  have  an  impact  on  the  1991 
salary  payments  being  made  to  you. 

(1)  CANADA  PENSION  PLAN 

The  annual  C.P.P.  exemption  has  increased  from  $2,800  in  1990  to 
$3,000  in  1991 . The  maximum  annual  contributory  earnings  level 
from  which  Canada  Pension  Plan  deductions  are  withheld  has 
been  increased  from  $28,900  in  1990  to  $30,500  in  1991.  This  will 
result  in  an  increase  in  maximum  annual  employee  contributions 
from  $574.20  in  1 990  to  $632.50  in  1991 . The  University  is  required 
to  match  this  contribution  for  each  employee. 


Who  Should  Buy  An  ECHO? 

Any  Person  who  experiences  isolated  environments  such  as  parking 
garages,  elevators,  etc. 

Any  Person  who  jogs,  bicycles, 
etc. 

Any  Person  whose  job  creates 
isolation,  such  as  night  cleaners, 
security  personnel,  hotel  service  personal*alarm*systemtm 
staff,  etc.  lesystemeoalarmepersonnellemc 


(2)  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS 

The  maximum  insurable  earnings  have  increased  from  $640.00 
weekly  in  1990  to  $680.00  weekly  in  1991,  and  the  maximum 
annual  contribution  will  increase  from  $748.80  to  $795.60  for 
employees  and  from  $928.51  to  $989.72  with  respect  to  University 
contributions. 

(3)  INCOME  TAX  CREDIT 

Your  personal  tax  credit  will  be  automatically  adjusted  by  the 
appropriate  amounts  over  your  1990  exemptions.  The  basic  per- 
sonal tax  credit  has  increased  from  $6,169  in  1990  to  $6,280  for 
1991. 

Please  review  your  1991  tax  credit  printed  on  your  first  pay 
statement  in  January.  If  you  wish  to  revise  the  tax  credit,  please 
forward  a 1991  TD1  form  to  Payroll  Department,  215  Huron 
Street,  phone  978-2151,  as  soon  as  possible. 
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UTCS  MICRO  MAINTENANCE 

The  University  of  Toronto  Computing  Services  offers  annual 
onsite  or  depot  maintenance  contracts  for  ALL  brands  of  IBM 
PCs,  PC  clones,  and  Apple  Macintosh  micros.  Hundreds  of 
users  have  already  selected  our  full  value  service.  Here’s  why: 

• We’re  on  campus.  We  can  respond  quickly  to  servi.ce  calls 
(usually  within  4 hours). 

• Our  rates  are  competitive. 

• If  it  turns  out  your  problems  aren’t  hardware  related,  we’ll 
put  you  in  touch  with  other  UTCS  support  groups. 

• For  the  Apple  Macintosh  our  onsite  maintenance  is  the 
same  price  as  AppleCare  depot  maintenance. 

• On  campus  maintenance  contracts  are  not  subject  to  PST 
or  GST  (if  it  ever  arrives). 

For  more  information  or  a quotation,  call 
Kam  Mark  (978-5050) 

Anatole  Bakumenko  (978-6486) 


HartHouse 

farm 


WINTER  CARNIVAL 


Activities 

Cost  per  person 
Transportation 

1111 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  27,  1991 

Cross-country  skiing  (bring  your  own  skis),  play  fox  and 
goose  and  winter  baseball,  tug  of  war,  log-sawing  and 
winter  volleyball:  have  a sauna  and  a dip  in  the  pond 

$15.00  with  bus;  $12.00  without  bus 

Buses  leave  Hart  House  at  10:30  a.m. 

Expected  departure  from  the  farm  at  7:00  p.m. 

Lunch  and  dinner  are  included  in  the  price  of  your  ticket 


TICKETS  AND  INFORMA  TION  ARE  A VAILABLE  IN  THE  PROGRAMME  OFFICE 
PLEASE  APPLY  EARLY! 


. _ _ ___  


Fr@@  §d®i£®  Lstettunirss 

1991  Winter  Series  Sundays  at  3 p.m. 

J. J.R.  Macleod  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building 
University  of  Toronto 

(Former  Medical  Sciences  Auditorium  - Queen’s  Park  at  College  Street) 

January  27  The  forgotton  crisis:  woodfuel  energy  in  the  Third  World 

Stuart  Marwick,  Toronto 
February  3 Ice  in  the  environment 

Peter  Adams,  Trent  University 

February  10  Creating  the  human  geography  of  Ontario 

John  Warkentin,  York  University 

February  17  Supernova  1987A:  sifting  through  the  ashes 

Ian  Shelton,  University  of  Toronto  / 

February  24  Surveying  by  satellite 

Charles  A.  Chamberlain,  Kanata 

March  3 Insect  neurobiology:  the  pesticide  connection 

Ian  Orchard,  University  of  Toronto 
March  10  Canadian  engineering  education: 

old  images,  new  approaches 
Peter  M.  Wright,  University  of  Toronto 
March  17  Reflections  on  the  future  of  engineering 

Ursula  M.  Franklin,  University  of  Toronto 

Royal  Canadian  Institute 

....  bringing  science  to  Canadians  since  1849 
| Call  928-2096  for  information 


The  following  are  books  by  U ofT  staff. 
Where  there  is  multiple  authorship  or 
editorship,  staff  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk. 

January 

The  Invention  of  Honey,  by  Ricardo 
Sternberg  (Vehicule  Press;  76  pages; 
$8.95).  Although  these  poems  have 
appeared  in  literary  journals,  thisbook 
offers  a single  collection  for  the  first 
time. 

December 

Early  Stages:  Theatre  in  Ontario, 
1800-1914,  edited  by  Ann  Saddlemyer 
(University  of  Tbronto  Press;  415  pages; 
$40  cloth,  $17.95  paper).  Acollection  of 
essays  on  a wide  variety  of  aspects  of 
theatre  in  Ontario  up  to  the  First  World 
War:  dramatic  repertoire  of  the  period, 
theatre  architecture,  garrison  theatre, 
variety  performances,  travelling 
troupes  and  more.  A chronology  and 
bibliography  complete  the  work. 

Early  Tudor  Godmanchester: 
Survivals  and  New  Arrivals,  by  J. 
Ambrose  Raftis  (Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies,  Studies  and  Texts 
97;  466  pages;  $63).  Deserted  villages, 
desolated  towns,  dwindling  population 
— such  conditions  were  not  productive 
of  historical  records.  The  series  of  sur- 
viving records  for  Godmanchester  have 
been  employed  in  this  study  to  throw 
some  light  on  this  historical  landscape. 
Extensive  appendices  make  available 
editions  of  bailiffs’  accounts  and  mill- 
ers’ accounts  as  well  as  other  data 
supplementary  to  the  text. 

Acts  of  Gubertinus  de  Novate,  No- 
tary of  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia, 
1328-1336:  A Calendar  with  Se- 
lected Documents,  by  Giulio  Silano 
(Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies,  Studies  and  Texts  102;  357 
pages;  $52).  Gubertinus  de  Novate  was 
a Lombard  notary  who  drafted  patriar- 
chal acts  for  a number  of  years  (1328- 
1370)  on  both  sides  of  the  Black  Death. 
In  this  volume,  the  four  earliest  extant 
registers  of  this  patriarchal  notary  are 
studied. 

Domestic  Society  in  Medieval  Eu- 
rope: A Select  Bibliography,  com- 
piled by  Michael  M.  Sheehan*  and 
Jacqueline  Murray  (Pontifical  Insti- 
tute of  Mediaeval  Studies;  58  pages; 
$6).  An  annotated  bibliography  sur- 
veying a wide  range  of  subjects,  from 


issues  concerning  family  and  marriage 
and  attitudes  toward  sexuality  and 
celibacy  to  the  status  of  women  and  the 
elderly. 

Catching  up 

Re-interpreting  Brecht:  his  influ- 
ence on  contemporary  drama  and 
film,  edited  by  Pia  Kleber  and  Colin 
Visser  (Cambridge  University  Press; 
220  pages;  $39.50  US).  This  volume 
offers  an  appraisal  of  the  importance  of 
Brecht’s  theory  and  practice  through 
the  documentation  of  his  influence  on 
other  dramatists  and  directors,  the 
examination  of  how  his  plays  have 
been  interpreted  on  stage  and  how  his 
theories  have  been  modified  by  his  fol- 
lowers and  through  a selection  of  the 
most  challenging  recent  critical  ap- 
proaches to  his  work. 

The  House  of  Good  Spirits,  by  Donn 
Kushner  (Lester  & Orpen  Dennys;  214 
pages;  $18.95).  Abook  for  young  adults 
which  deals  with  a boy  who  comes  from 
Nigeria  to  Canada  with  his  parents, 
both  medical  doctors. 

Petrarch’s  ‘Triumphs’:  Allegory 
and  Spectacle,  edited  by  Konrad 
Eisenbichler  and  Amilcare  A.  Iannucci 
(Dovehouse  Editions;  420  pages;  $25). 
This  collection  of  essays  deals  with 
Petrarch’s  six  triumphs  — Love,  Chas- 
tity, Death,  Fame,  Time  and  Eternity - 
and  the  important  influence  they  had 
upon  Renaissance  allegory,  art,  pag- 
eantry and  spectacle.  It  includes  stud- 
ies on  the  semiotics  of  triumphal  pro- 
cessions, sacred  and  profane  proto- 
types, modes  of  artistic  representation 
and  the  triumph  as  genre. 

Manuscript  Listings  for  the  Au- 
thors of  Classical  and  Late  Antiq- 
uity, by  Robert  E.  Sinkewicz  (Pontifi- 
cal Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies, 
Greek  Index  Project  Series  3;  50  pages, 
6 fiche;  $20).  The  manuscript  listings 
by  author  and  by  category  comprise 
1,846  pages.  A supplementary  list  of 
catalogues  used  is  also  provided. 

Molecular  Biochemistry  of  Human 
Diseases,  Volume  3,  by  George 
Feurer*  and  Felix  A.  de  la  Iglesia  (CRC 
Press;  384  pages;  $199  US).  This  vol- 
ume covers  inflammation,  athero- 
sclerosis, liver  diseases  and  central 
nervous  system  disorders  and  reveals 
the  molecular  basis  of  the  pathogenesis 
of  these  conditions. 


COMMITTEE  ON 
HOMOPHOBIA 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

presents 

Lesbian  and  Gay  Awareness  Week  1991 

January  26  - February  2 

Featuring  keynote  speaker: 

DIONNE  BRAND 

Poet,  U of  T Writer-in-residence 
January  30  4-6  p.m.  Room  1105  Sandford  Fleming  Building 

ELAINE  ZIEMBA 

Minister  Responsible  for  Citizenship  and  Human  Rights 
January  29  4-6  p.m.  Room  2102  Sidney  Smith  Hall 

plus 

many  panels  covering:  gays  and  lesbians  in  the  medical 
profession,  education,  various  religious  and  cultural 
communities,  the  working  world  and  much  more 

WATCH  FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS 
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The  Way  We  Were: 
Reflections  of  a Cold 
War  Veteran. 

Monday,  January  21 
Owen  Harries,  editor  of  The 
National  Interest-,  American 
Foreign  Policy  and  the  End  of 
the  Cold  War  series.  George 
Ignatieff  Theatre,  15  Devon- 
shire Place.  4 to  6 p.m. 
(American  Studies 
Committee) 


Were  the  Achaemenids 
Zoroastrians? 

Wednesday,  January  23 
Prof.  T.  Cuyler  Young, 
Department  of  Near  Eastern 
Studies;  in  conjunction  with 
the  annual  meeting.  213 
Victoria  College.  8 p.m. 
(Society  for  Mediterranean 
Studies) 


Erasmus  and  the  Wis- 
dom of  the  Ancients: 
Apophthegmata  and 
Their  Uses. 

Thursday,  January  24 
Prof.  Elaine  Fantham, 
Princeton  University.  Senior 
common  room,  Burwash  Hall, 
Victoria  College.  4 p.m. 

(CRRS  and  Toronto  Renais- 
sance & Reformation 
Colloquium) 


Noguchi  and  the  Garden 
Metaphor. 

Thursday,  January  24 
Dore  Ashton,  The  Cooper 
Union.  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place. 
4 p.m. 

(Fine  Art) 


WYSIWYG:  Looking 
Great,  Saying  Little. 
Where  Do  We  Go  from 
Here. 

Tuesday,  January  29 
Robert  Am,  Educational 
Software  Products  Inc.  1105 
Sandford  Fleming  Building. 
11  a.m. 

(Computer  Science  and 
McLuhan  Program) 


Biblical  Imperatives  and 
Literary  Play. 

Tuesday,  January  29 
Prof.  Robert  Alter,  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley; 
Joseph  and  Gertie  Schwartz 
memorial  lecture.  140 
University  College.  8 p.m. 

Europe  1992  and 
Beyond. 

Wednesday,  January  30 
Prof.  Werner  Meissner, 
Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe- 


Events 

deadlines 

Please  note  that  informa- 
tion for  Events  listings 
must  be  received  in 
writing  at  the  Bulletin 
offices,  21  King’s  College 
Circle,  2nd  floor,  by  the 
following  times: 

Issue  of  February  4, 
for  events  taking  place 
Feb.  4 to  18: 

Monday,  January  21 

Issue  of  February  18, 
for  events  taking  place 
Feb.  18  to  Mar.  4: 
Monday,  February  4 


Events 


Ssaocaaos 


Universitfit  Frankfurt; 
visiting  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Studies.  George 
Ignatieff  Theatre,  15  Devon- 
shire Place.  8 p.m. 
(International  Studies) 


Philip  the  Fair,  Nemesis 
of  Edward  I. 

Friday,  February  1 
Prof.  Elizabeth  A.R.  Brown, 
Brooklyn  College  and  City 
University  of  New  York; 
Bertie  Wilkinson  memorial 
lecture.  Alumni  Hall,  St. 
Michael’s  College,  121  St. 
Joseph  St.  4:10  p.m. 
(Medieval  Studies) 


Material  Girls:  Historical 
Reflections  on  Women 
and  Shopping. 

Monday,  February  4 
Cynthia  Wright,  OISE; 
Popular  Feminism  lecture 
and  discussion  series. 
Boardroom,  12th  floor, 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education,  252  Bloor  St. 
W.  8 p.m. 

(Women’s  Studies  in 
Education,  OISE) 


Energy  Transfer  from 
Vibration  to  Rotation, 
Translation  and  Elec- 
tronic Excitation  in 
Collisions  between 
Diatomic  Molecules. 

Monday,  January  21 
Prof.  E.E.  Nikitin,  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  USSR.  428 
Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3:30  p.m. 
(Chemistry) 


Organometallics  and 
Coordination  Com- 
pounds in  Organic 
Synthesis. 

Tuesday,  January  22 
Prof.  PJM.  Preston,  Heriot- 
Watt  University.  428  Lash 
Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 
3:30  p.m. 

(Chemistry) 


A Critique  of  Socio- 
biological  Approaches 
to  Evolutionary  Episte- 
mology. 

Wednesday,  January  23 
Prof.  Alexei  Tolstov,  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  USSR.  304 
Victoria  College.  4:10  p.m. 
(IHPST) 


The  Localization  of 
Light:  Electrodynamics 
of  a New  Class  of 
Dielectrics. 

Thursday,  January  24 
Prof.  Sajeev  John,  Depart- 
ment of  Physics.  102 
McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m. 
(Physics) 


M(CO)4  (r|2-alkyne) 
Complexes  (M-Ru,Os): 
Versatile  Building 
Blocks  in  Organo- 
metallic  Synthesis. 

Friday,  January  25 
Prof.  Josef  Takats,  University 
of  Alberta.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories. 

3:30  p.m. 

(Chemistry) 


Local  Control  in  Com- 
plex Systems. 

Wednesday,  January  30 
Prof.  Ronald  de  Sousa, 
Department  of  Philosophy. 
304  Victoria  College. 

4:10  p.m. 

(IHPST) 


Quantum  Kinks  and 
the  Surface  of  Helium 
Crystals. 

Thursday,  January  31 
Prof.  David  O.  Edwards, 
Ohio  State  University. 

102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m. 
(Physics) 


Global  Climate  Change: 
Where  Do  We  Go  Now? 

Tuesday,  January  22 
Profs.  Douglas  W.  Whelpdale 
and  R.E.  Munn,  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies,  and 
Kirk  Dawson,  Environment 
Canada. 103  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  4 to 
6 p.m. 

(Global  Change  Committee) 

Community  Develop- 
ment as  a Health  Promo- 
tion Strategy  for  Work- 
ing with  Seniors. 

Tuesday,  January  22 
Beth  Mairs,  Lawrence 
Heights  Community  Health 
Centre,  and  Elsie  Petch, 

South  Riverdale  Community 
Health  Centre.  305  Tip  Top 
Building,  455  Spadina  Ave. 

4 to  5:30  p.m. 

(Studies  of  Aging  and  Centre 
for  Health  Promotion) 


Issues  in  Coordination 
of  Production  and 
Distribution  Planning. 

Wednesday,  January  23 
Prof.  Pankaj  Chandra,  McGill 
University.  211  Rosebrugh 
Building.  3 p.m. 

(Industrial  Engineering) 

The  Hamiltonian  Struc- 
ture of  Fluid  Mechanics. 

Wednesday,  January  23 
Prof.  T.G.  Shepherd, 
Department  of  Physics. 

7 13  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 
(Nonlinear  Studies  Group) 


Hepoxylins  as  Activa- 
tors of  Phospholipases. 

Wednesday,  January  23 
Prof.  Cecil  Pace-Asciak, 
Department  of  Pharmacology 
and  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  4227  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Pharmacology) 


Devices  for  Optical 
Communication:  An 
Overview. 

Tuesday,  January  29 
Bill  Westwood,  Bell  Northern 
Research  Limited.  134 
McLennan  Physical  Lab- 
oratories. 4 to  5:30  p.m. 
(Ontario  Laser  & Lightwave 
Research  Centre) 


On  Not  Knowing  He- 
brew: Kafka-Benjamin- 
Sholem. 

Wednesday,  January  30 
Prof.  Robert  Alter,  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  240 
University  College.  2 p.m. 
(Joseph  & Gertie  Schwartz 
Memorial  Lectures) 


Haloperidol  Metabolism. 

Wednesday,  January  30 
Prof.  Ted  Inaba,  Department 
of  Pharmacology.  4227 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

4 p.m. 

(Pharmacology) 
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Madness. 

Monday,  January  21  to 
Saturday,  January  26 
University  College  Sympo- 
sium 13.  All  events  take  place 
in  179  University  College 
unless  otherwise  stated. 

Monday,  January  21 
Official  Opening.  Principal 
Lynd  Forguson.  9:20  to 
9:30  a.m. 

The  University  and  the 
Asylum:  The  History  of 
Psychiatry  in  Canada,  part 
one.  9:30  to  10  a.m. 

Myths  and  Reality  from  a 
Medical  Point-of-View;  A 
Parent’s  Perspective;  Mad- 
ness and  the  Media;  A 


Consumer’s  Perspective. 

10:10  a.m.  to  12  noon. 

Silencing  Madness,  Madden- 
ing Silence,  or  Why  Madness 
among  the  Ojibwa-Crees  of 
Northern  Ontario  is  an  Evil 
beyond  All  Others  and  Can 
Only  be  Contained  by  Silence. 
12:10  to  1 p.m. 

Marat-Sade  as  a Threat  to  the 
Audience.  1:10  to  2 p.m. 

Changing  Faces  of  Reason: 
Changing  Faces  of  Madness  - 
Descartes,  Locke  and  Freud. 
2:10  to  3 p.m. 

Is  Madness  an  Illness? 

3:10  to  4 p.m. 

Psychosis  and  Pleasure 
Common  Brain  Circuits? 

4:10  to  5 p.m. 

Film  Total  Recall,  directed  by 
Paul  Verhoeven,  1990. 

7 to  9 p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  22 
The  University  and  the 
Asylum:  The  History  of 
Psychiatry  in  Canada,  part 
two.  9:30  to  10  a.m. 

Ruskin’s  Madness.  10:10  to 
11  a.m. 

The  Biographer  as 
Mythomaniac;  Being  Danger- 
ous. 11:10  to  12  noon. 

Folie,  Fr6n6sie,  Fureur: 
Varieties  of  Madness  in  17th- 
century  French  Literature; 
Representations  of  Madness: 
Hogarth  to  G^ricault. 

12:10  to  1 p.m. 

Chronic  Patients  on  an  Acute 
Psychiatric  Ward:  The 
Diagnosis  of  the  Insane  at  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital 
Nervous  Ward,  1907-1912. 

1:10  to  2 p.m. 

Madness  in  Greek  Thought 
and  Myth.  2:10  to  3 p.m. 

Romantic  Sexual  Madness; 
Garden  Variety  Madness: 
Popular  Romance  and  the 
Plotting  of  Shame.  3:10  to 
4 p.m. 

Coming  Out:  The  Taint  of 
Maternal  Madness  in 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Mary 
Braddon  and  Jean  Rhys. 

4:10  to  5 p.m. 

Film  The  Cabinet  of  Dr. 
Caligari,  directed  by  Robert 
Wiene,  1919.  7 to  9 p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  23 
The  University  and  the 
Asylum:  The  History  of 
Psychiatry  in  Canada,  part 
three.  9:30  to  10  a.m. 

Strangers  in  the  World: 

Blake,  Cowper  and  Madness. 
10:10  to  11  a.m. 

“This  Distracted  Globe”: 
Hamlet.  11:10  to  12  noon. 

Lucretius,  Creech,  Swift  and 
the  Madness  of  Irreligion;  Too 
Many  CLUEs:  Genre  Mad- 
ness in  the  Postmodernist 
Mystery  Novel.  12:10  to 
1 p.m. 

The  Architecture  of  Insane 
Asylums.  1:10  to  2 p.m. 

Linguistic  Abnormality  and 
Literary  Norm  in  African  and 
West  Indian  Literature.  2:10 
to  3 p.m. 

UC  Drama  Programme,  a 
staged  reading  of  scenes 
about  madness,  directed  by 
Ken  Gass.  3:10  to  4 p.m. 

Rationality  as  a Form  of 
Madness.  4:10  to  5 p.m. 


Film  Marat-Sade,  directed  by 
Peter  Brook,  1966.  7 to  9 p.m. 

Thursday,  January  24 
The  University  and  the 
Asylum:  The  History  of 
Psychiatry  in  Canada,  part 
four.  9:30  to  10  a.m. 

The  Making  of  a Psychiatrist. 
10:10  to  11  a.m. 

Computer  Stress.  11:10  to 
12  noon. 

Anti-Psychiatry;  Alternatives 
to  Psychiatry.  12:10  to  1 p.m. 

Patients  at  Queen  Street:  The 
1920s;  Homeless  Women. 

1:10  to  2 p.m. 

The  Case  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
2:10  to  3 p.m. 

Max  Ernst’s  Madmen.  3:10  to 
4 p.m. 

Poems  about  madness  chosen 
and  read  by  W.J.  Keith. 
Walden  Room,  UC  Union,  79 
St.  George  St.  4:10  to  5 p.m. 

Realpolitik;  UC  Lecture  in 
Peace  Studies.  8 p.m. 

Friday,  January  25 
The  University  and  the 
Asylum:  The  History  of 
Psychiatry  in  Canada,  part 
five.  9:30  to  10  a.m. 

King  Lear  and  the  Renais- 
sance Concept  of  Madness. 
10.10  to  11  a.m. 

Herod  and  the  Madness  of 
Words  in  Medieval  Drama; 
Madness  in  King  Lear, 
Jacobean  Drama  and 
Jacobean  Life.  11:10  a.m. 
to  12  noon. 

Madness  in  Opera  and  Song, 
a program  of  recorded  music. 
12:10  to  1 p.m. 

Madness  and  the  Law;  The 
Stigma  of  Madness  and  the 
Canadian  Mental  Health 
Association’s  Search  for 
Sanity.  1:10  to  2 p.m. 

UC  Drama  Programme,  a 
staged  reading  of  scenes 
about  madness,  directed  by 
Ken  Gass.  2:10  to  3 p.m. 

R.D.  Laing,  a videotaped 
interview  with  Scottish  writer 
and  psychiatrist.  3:10  to 
4 p.m. 

Monsters  in  a Mad  World: 
Irrational  Narrative  in  the 
Contemporary  Horror  Movie. 
4:10  to  6 p.m. 

Saturday,  January  26 
Madness  and  Ruin:  The 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Neo- 
Conservatism;  sponsored  by 
UCAA.  10:30  to  12  noon. 

Luncheon;  sponsored  by 
UCAA.  Croft  Chapter  House. 
12  noon. 

Tickets  $16  from  Dina  Garcia, 
978-2968. 

Information  and  symposium 
program:  978-8746. 


Business  Board. 

Monday,  January  21 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  5 p.m. 


Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  & Programs. 

Wednesday,  January  23 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Early  Woodcuts. 

Wednesday,  January  23 
Howard  Collinson,  Royal 
Ontario  Museum;  meeting  of 
The  Friends  of  the  Thomas 
Fisher  Rare  Book  Library. 
Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book 
Library.  8 p.m. 


& 
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The  Unfaust. 

Tuesday  to  Sunday, 

January  22  to  January  27 
By  Marlene  Moser  and 
Rebecca  Harries,  directed  by 
Rebecca  Harries.  Graduate 
Department  for  Study  of 
Drama  production.  Glen 
Morris  Studio,  4 Glen 
Morris  St. 

Performances  at  8 p.m. 
except  Sunday  2 p.m. 

Tickets  $5. 

Reservations:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m., 
978-7986. 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  January  24 
25  Years  of  Commissioning 
Canadian  Music,  Joseph 
Macerollo,  accordion,  with 
composers  Walter  Buczynski 
and  Lother  Klein,  Faculty  of 
Music. 

Thursday,  January  31 
Music  by  student  composers. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Wind  Symphony,  Con- 
cert Band  & Brass  Choir. 

Sunday,  January  27 
Stephen  Chenette,  conductor. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  2 p.m. 
Tickets  $5. 

Information  on  all  events  in 
the  Edward  Johnson  Building 
available  from  the  box  office, 
978-3744. 


ROYAL  CONSERVA- 
TORY OF  MUSIC 

Twilight  Series. 

Thursday,  January  24 
Helena  Bowkun,  piano. 
Concert  Hall.  5:15  p.m. 
Tickets  $2,  students  and 
seniors  $1. 

Royal  Conservatory 
Orchestra. 

Friday,  January  25 
Jos6  Luis  Garcia,  conductor. 
Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Bloor  St.  W.  at  Avenue  Rd. 

8 p.m. 

Tickets  $9,  students  and 
seniors  $6. 


RCO  Chamber  Series. 

Thursday,  January  31 
Jos6  Luis  Garcia,  conductor. 
Concert  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Information  on  all  Conserva- 
tory concerts  available  from 
the  publicity  office,  978-3771. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 
Choral  Evensong. 

Sunday,  February  3 
Trinity  College  Chapel  Choir, 
Robert  Bell,  director.  Trinity 
College  Chapel.  4 p.m. 


Bscaiiajrosrasl 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 

Toronto/Roma:  Design 
for  Two  Cities. 

To  January  24 
Projects  prepared  by  Roman 
architects  for  Toronto  and  by 
Toronto  architects  for  Rome; 
co-sponsored  by  the  Italian 
Ministry  of  External  Affairs 
and  the  Italian  Cultural 
Institute.  The  Galleries, 

230  College  St. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Continued  on  Page  12 
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CONTINUING  STUDIES 
158  St.  George  St. 


GREAT 

COURSE 

IDEA? 

LET  US  KNOW! 


Course  and  Programme  Ideas  for  the  1991-92 
academic  year  are  invited  by 
The  School  of  Continuing  Studies 

Course  outlines  and  curriculum  vitae  must  be 
submitted  for  consideration  by  February  15,  1991 


For  specific  submission  guidelines,  please  contact  the  relevant 
Programme  Office  at  the  School: 

Administration  Studies:  Marshall  Tweedy,  978-5084 
Computer  & Scientific  Studies:  Lee  Wilson,  978-3901 
Independent  Studies:  Archie  McKay,  978-2412 
Language  Learning  Unit:  Vivian  McDonough,  978-6529 
Liberal  Studies:  Constance  Demb,  978-7051 
Professional  Studies:  Audrey  Herrema,  978-6714 


School  of  Continuing  Studies 

CITATION 

The  School  of  Continuing  Studies  is  pleased  to  recognize 

'Mrs.  Sdma  PCaut 

as  a recipient  of  its  Citation  Award  for  clear  and  outstanding 
commitment  and  achievement  in  realizing  the  goals  and 
ideals  of  university  continuing  education.  Still  an  active 
learner  at  the  age  of  100,  Mrs.  Plaut  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
her  fellow  lifelong  learners  both  at  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  and  at  Woodsworth  College. 

The  Citation  was  presented  at  the  School's  annual  Holiday 
Party  December  20, 1990. 


School  of  Continuing  Studies 

TEACHING  AWARDS 

The  School  of  Continuing  Studies  is  pleased  to  recognize  the  following 
instructors  as  recipients  of  its  Excellence  in  Teaching  Award : 


Carotyn  Cote 

Dr.  Sharyn  ‘Ezrin 

'Prof.  Domenico  PietropaoCo 


J4Ce?tCoC(aco 
Prof.  Sidney  OCyan 
SuCeymanSarpfcaya 


This  Award  is  based  upon  demonstration  of  superior  academic  integrity, 
scholarly  competence  and  effectiveness  in  teaching  adults.  The 
recipients  have  shown  sustained  expertise  in  instructional  design  and 
use  of  a broad  range  of  instructional  methodologies,  as  well  as  knowl- 
edge of  classical  and  contemporary  literature  in  their  fields.  They  are  an 
inspiration  to  both  their  students  and  their  colleagues. 

The  Awards  were  conferred  at  the  School's  annual  Holiday  Party 
December  20, 1990. 
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JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART 
HOUSE 

To  January  27 

Bug  Dream. 

Sadashi  Inuzuka,  paintings. 
East  Gallery. 

Moments  in  The  Sun:  A 
Human  Landscape. 

Francine  Fortier  Moher, 
paintings  and  works  on 
paper.  West  Gallery. 

Dan  Goorevitch. 

January  31  to  February  28 
Drawings  and  paintings.  Both 
galleries. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  and 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m.; 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  8 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  2 to 
5 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 

Nguyen-Tai. 

To  January  30. 

Paintings;  co-sponsored  by 
the  Vietnamese  Student 
Society.  Main  Display  Area. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

8:30  a.m.  to  midnight; 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

(Alumni  & Community 
Relations) 


ERINDALE  COLLEGE 

Youngo  Verma. 

To  January  31 
Recent  works. 

Jerome  McNicholl. 

February  3 to  February  27 
Recent  paintings.  Art  Gallery. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday, 

12  noon  to  5 p.m. 

UC  PLAYHOUSE. 

Theatre  Masks  of  Paola 
and  Paolo  Consiglio. 

To  February  9 
Thirty  theatre  masks 
representing  traditional 
Italian  “Commedia  dell’ Arte” 
styles  have  been  chosen  from 
the  permanent  collection  at 
the  Mestieri  d’Arte  Museum 
in  Florence. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

SCARBOROUGH 

COLLEGE 

St.  Michael’s  Print  Shop, 
Travelling  Exhibit. 

To  February  8 
The  Gallery,  Meeting  Place. 
Gallery  hours:  11  a.m.  to 
4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 


An  Architect’s  Library  of 
1890. 

January  23  to  March  29 
Exhibition  of  rare  books 
celebrating  the  centenary  of 
teaching  architecture  at 
U of  T.  1st  and  2nd  floors. 
Hours:  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Innis  Winter  Film 
Program. 

Thursday,  January  24 
Recent  New  York  Avant- 
Garde. 

Thursday,  January  31 
Films  by  Marie  Menken. 
Innis  College  Town  Hall. 
7 p.m. 

Tickets  $3. 

Information:  978-7790. 


Womzxmm 


Institute  of  Medical 
Science  Annual  Scien- 
tific Day. 

Friday,  January  25 
Student,  staff  and  alumni 
presentations  and  health 
science  initiatives.  Premier 
Bob  Rae  to  make  an  appear- 
ance at  11:50  a.m. 

Debates  Room,  Hart  House. 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Information:  978-8886. 


HartHouse 

food  services 


START  THE  NEW  YEAR 

WITH  A SPECIALLY  PRICED  DINNER 

from 

+ + + $10.95  -f-  + + 

Dinners  Served 

Tuesday  - Friday  5:30  - 7:30  p.m. 
Mondays  by  Group  Reservation 
+ + + + "1-  + + + + + 

Lunch  Served 

Monday  - Friday  11:30  a.m.  - 2:00  p.m. 
Buffet  Served  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays 

Call . . . 978-2445 


UofT 

Bookstore 


Thurs,  Jan  31, 4pni'6pm 
Hart  House,  Music  Room 

Meet  UofT  Phibsophers 
in  print  and  in  person  at  the 

Philosophy  Book  Launch 

James  Robert  Brown,  ed.,  Constructivism  and  Science:  Essays  in  Recent  German  Philosophy 
— editor,  An  Intrinsic  Relation:  Studies  in  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science 
John  V.  Canfield,  The  Looking-Glass  Self 
Lloyd  Gerson,  God  and  Greek  Philosophy 
lan  Hacking,  The  Taming  of  Chance 
J.F.M.  Hunter,  Wittgenstein  on  Words  as  Instruments: 

Lessons  in  Philosophical  Psychology 

E.J.  Kremer,  trans.,  On  True  and  False  Ideas 
W.  Kymlicka,  Contemporary  Political  Philosophy 
C.  Misak,  Truth  and  the  End  of  Inquiry: 

A Peircean  Account  of  Truth 
Joseph  Owens,  Towards  a Christian  Philosophy 
Fred  Wilson,  Psychological  Analysis  and  the  Philosophy  of  John  Stuart  Mill 

Sponsored  by  the  Philosophy  Department  in  co-operation  with  theUofT  Bookstore 
Refreshments  and  Books  available 
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Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $13  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.25  for 
each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  name  counts  as  one 
word  as  does  your  phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your 
address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word.  No  charqe  for  postal 
code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs, 
21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S1A1. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 

To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt,  please  include  a 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available  - Metro  & 
Area 


Annex  West.  Bright,  sunny,  newly 
decorated,  modern,  2-level,  2-bed- 
room, in  Victorian  house,  all  ameni- 
ties, garden  and  quiet.  Available 
now  or  in  February.  $1, 400/month. 
538-6912. 

Bloor/ Avenue  Road.  Pleasant  1- 
bedroom  apartment,  furnished,  in 
quiet  Victorian  home  on  Elgin  Av- 
enue. Separate  entrance,  suit  sin- 
gle non-smoker.  $800  + monthly. 
Short-term.  921-9408. 

Large,  fully  furnished  one-bed- 
room apartment.  Ideal  for  a visiting 
faculty  couple.  Located  in  One  Park 
Lane  luxury  complex  at  Dundas  and 
University  (by  subway).  Short  walk 
to  U of  T and  teaching  hospitals. 
Living-room,  kitchen,  dining-room, 
large  bedroom,  sun-room,  and  two 
bathrooms  (1 ,050  sq.  ft.)  for  $1 ,600/ 
month.  Underground  parking  and 
recreational  facilities.  Contact  Prof. 
K.C.  Sevcik  at  978-6219  or  593- 
5401. 

Avenue  Road  & SL  Clair.  Sunny 
southwest-facing  2-bedroom  con- 


dominium. Penthouse  floor.  Fire- 
place, balcony,  garage  parking, 
laundry  facilities  on  same  floor,  near 
subway  and  buses.  $1 ,350/month. 
Available  February.  Phone  960- 
1121. 

Sabbatical  professor  renting 
beautiful  8-room  (2  bedrooms)  with 
garage  Annex/downtown  Toronto 
house.  Minutes  from  subway.  June 
1991  -Summer  1992  (flexible).  All 
modern  amenities,  fireplace,  music 
room,  maid  service.  $1,875.  Prof. 
Martin,  978-2954/537-4889. 

Dufferin/Dupont  Separate,  clean, 
large  room,  own  kitchen  and  bath- 
room. On  second  floor  of  house. 
Furnished  or  unfurnished.  $450/ 
month  including  utilities.  Single 
non-smoker.  535-4867. 

Semi-detached  house,  Dover- 
court/Bloor,  2 bedrooms,  1 bath- 
room, living-room,  kitchen,  deck, 
fully  furnished,  washer,  dryer. 
Available  July  1 to  September  30. 
$1,000  per  month  all  inclusive. 
535-6764. 

Beaches.  Minutes  from  boardwalk, 
quiet,  spacious,  totally  renovated 
house.  Three  bedrooms,  one  bath- 
room, air,  furnished  optional,  Victo- 


rian style,  pine  floors.  Price  negoti- 
able, $1 ,200  + utilities.  698-7873. 

Beaches.  Quiet,  private,  clean,  one- 
bedroom  renovated  basement 
apartment.  Minutes  from  boardwalk. 
Air,  laundry,  utilities.  $550/month. 
Landlord  Ph.D.  student.  698-7873. 

Upper  Beaches.  Gracious,  large, 
renovated  1 -bedroom  Victorian 
lower  duplex.  Fully  furnished,  laun- 
dry, deck,  parking.  Non-smoker 
only.  Available  February  24  - May. 
$750/month.  691-1753. 

Yonge/Su  mmerh  ill , Ottawa  Street . 
Fully  furnished,  restored  Victorian 
three-storey  townhouse.  3 bed- 
rooms, 2 decks,  2 bathrooms,  mod- 
ern eat-in  kitchen,  all  appliances, 
patio  garden,  air  conditioning,  3 
minutes  to  subway.  Flexible  start 
and  terms.  $1 ,975  per  month.  924- 
4404,  John  Baker. 

Avenue  Road/Davenport.  Bright, 
spacious,  air-conditioned,  furnished 
one-bedroom  apartment.  April  1 - 
September  1,  1991.  Suitable  for 
non-smoker.  $700/month  includes 
underground  parking,  hydro  & ca- 
ble TV.  Five-minute  bus  ride  to 
campus.  Computer  & fax  optional. 
Call  Bruce  at  922-4988. 

Yonge/Wellesley.  Luxury  1 -bed- 
room  condo.  6 appliances,  fireplace, 
hardwood  floors,  central  air,  quiet 
low-rise  36-unit  building.  $900, 
hydro  & cable  extra.  Available  Feb- 
ruary 1 or  TBA.  321-0062  days, 
609-2851  after  7. 

Sabbatical  rental  July/August  1 991 
-July  1992.  Furnished  3-bedroom 
home  with  outstanding  garden.  York 
Mills  between  Bayview  & Yonge. 
Convenient  to  schools  and  TTC. 
Non-smokers  only.  Contact  Prof. 
R.P.  Ellen  979-4408. 


Review  Committees 


Centre  for  Surveying 
Science 

A COMMITTEE  has  been  established  to  review 
the  Centre  for  Surveying  Science  at  Erindale 
College.  The  staff  of  the  centre  offer 
undergraduate  courses  and  programs  in 
surveying  science  as  well  as  engaging  in 
graduate  teaching  and  supervision,  research 
and  other  professional  activities.  The  term  of 
the  incumbent  director,  Professor  Gordon 
Grade,  expires  on  June  30. 

Terms  of  reference 

(1)  to  examine  the  status,  content,  quality 
and  size  of  the  undergraduate  programs  in 
the  centre,  the  quality  of  the  undergraduate 
experience  in  general  and  of  faculty-student 
relations; 

(2)  to  examine  the  status,  content  and  quality 
of  the  graduate  programs  in  the  centre; 

(3)  to  assess  the  development  and 
implementation  of  the  centre’s  staffing  plan; 

(4)  to  examinethe  relationshipof  the  Institute 
for  Land  Information  Management  to  the 
centre  and  to  the  scholarly  work  of  the  centre; 

(5)  to  review  the  effectiveness  of  the 
administrative  structure  of  the  centre; 

(6)  to  consider  the  relationship  of  the  centre 
to  Erindale  College,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  and  other  divisions  of  the  University; 

(7)  to  consider  the  relationship  of  the  centre 
to  external  agencies  such  as  government, 
industry  and  the  surveying  profession; 

(8)  to  consider  the  suitability  and  adequacy 
of  the  resources  available  to  the  centre  such 
as  space,  equipment,  computing  and 
electronic  data  communication  facilities, 
administrative  and  technical  staff; 

(9)  any  other  matter  which  the  committee 
considers  to  be  pertinent. 

Membership 

Professor  L.J.  Brooks,  commerce,  Erindale 
College  (chair)-,  Professors  A.M.  Davis, 
Department  of  Geography;  D.C.  Kapoor, 
Centre  for  Surveying  Science,  Erindale 
College;  and  Derek  McCammond,  associate 
dean,  Division  III,  School  of  Graduate  Studies; 
and  Kevin  Kelly,  graduate  student,  Centre  for 
Surveying  Science,  Erindale  College;  Peter 
J.  Stringer,  P.J.  Stringer  Surveying  Ltd.;  J.M. 


Zarzycki,  Surveys,  Mapping  & Remote 
Sensing,  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources;  and  Mary  Magri,  Division  of 
Sciences,  Erindale  College  (secretary). 

The  committee  invites  comments  and 
submissions  from  any  member  or  division  of 
the  University  community.  Written  sub- 
missions should  be  sent  by  February  15  to 
Mary  Magri,  Division  of  Sciences,  Erindale 
College. 

Japanese  Language 
Teaching  Programme 

THE  MEMBERSHIP  of  the  committee  for  the 
external  review  of  the  Japanese  Language 
Teaching  Programme  in  the  Department  of 
East  Asian  Studies  scheduled  for  Jan.  24  and 
25  has  been  revised.  Members  are:  Professors 
Catherine  Grisd,  associate  dean,  humanities, 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science;  Seiichi  Makino, 
Centre  for  East  Asian  & Pacific  Studies, 
University  of  Illinois;  and  Mari  Noda,  East  Asian 
Language  & Literature,  Ohio  State  University. 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
comments  from  interested  persons.  These 
should  be  submitted  to  the  dean,  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science,  c/o  Penny  Tai-Pow,  faculty 
personnel  manager,  room  201 4,  Sidney  Smith 
Hall. 

Centre  for  South  Asian 
Studies 

A committee  has  been  established  to  review 
the  Centre  for  South  Asian  Studies.  Members 
are:  Professor  Paul  W.  Gooch,  assistant  dean, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  (chair)] 
Professors  D.E.  Moggridge,  associate  dean, 
social  sciences,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science; 
T.J.  Brook,  Department  of  History;  N.K. 
Choudhry,  Centre  for  South  Asian  Studies; 
Neil  McMullin,  Centre  for  Religious  Studies; 
D.B.  Waterhouse,  Department  of  East  Asian 
Studies;  and  G.K.  Helleiner,  Department  of 
Economics;  and  Isaak  Siboni,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  (secretary). 

Thecommittee  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
comments  or  suggestions  from  interested 
persons.  These  should  be  directed  to 
Professor  Paul  W.  Gooch,  vice-dean,  School 
of  Graduate  Studies,  65  St.  George  St. 


New  condo,  two  bedrooms. 

Thorncliffe  Park  and  Overlea  Blvd. 
Unfurnished,  dishwasher,  washer 
and  dryer  in  unit,  air-conditioned, 
parking,  locker,  security,  bus  to 
Broadview  subway  at  door.  Avail- 
able February  or  March  1.  $990. 
463-2390. 

Dundas/Osslngton.  TTC,  stores, 
parks.  Quiet  Victorian  on  historic 
bouleveard  needs  non-smoker(s) 
for  one-bedroom  with  lofty  ceilings, 
fans,  bay  window,  walk-in  closets, 
deck.  $595  inclusive.  Share  bath. 
Owners  professionals.  March  1 or 
earlier.  Tom,  531-7082. 

Apartment  to  rent.  Clean,  high- 
ceilinged  basement  apartment, 
separate  entrance,  laundry,  steps 
to  Donlands/Danforth  subway. 
$575.  Suit  one,  non-smoker.  461  - 
9793. 

College/Grace.  Fivebedrooms  plus 
sun-room.  Charming  Victorian 
home,  quiet  street.  Ideal  for  gradu- 
ate students,  visiting  professors. 
Short  walk  to  U of  T,  teaching  hos- 
pitals, shopping,  TTC.  No  smokers. 
$1,690  plus  utilities.  537-7030 
(machine),  (519)  439-7969. 

Prime  Cabbagetown:  2-bedroom, 
2-floor,  bright  upper  apartment. 
Large  living-room  & dining-room, 
kitchen,  new  bathroom,  laundry, 
fireplace,  deck,  skylights,  air  condi- 
tioning, non-smokers  preferred. 
References,  $1,600  +,  $1,850  fur- 
nished. Available  February  15,  first 
& last.  927-0167. 

Annex-St.  George  and  Bloor.  One 
basement  bachelor  apartment, 
$600  and  one  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment, $800.  Available  February  1 
for  short  or  bng  term,  renovated, 
private,  large.  Non-smoker.  Includes 
utilities.  922-6811. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Broadview  and  Danforth.  Ideal  for 
male  visiting  professor  or  doctoral 
student.  Transit.  Large  house, 
quality  renovation,  smoke-  and  pet- 
free.  For  one  person:  entire  3rd 
floor,  2 large  rooms,  unfurnished, 
skylights  and  minibar.  $550.  Also  9' 
x 12'  bedroom/office  with  private 
deck  over  backyard,  newly  fur- 
nished. $400.  Considerate  and  or- 
ganized housemate  wanted.  Share 
entire  house.  Includes  cleaning,  air 
conditioned.  Available  immediately. 
Ken  Shepard,  Ph.D.  463-0423. 

Yonge/Wellesley.  Bright  two-bed- 
room  apartment  in  older  building  to 
share  with  quiet,  busy,  long-term 
resident.  Bedroom  furniture  only 
required.  Freezer,  microwave, 
laundry  facilities  available  but  no 
parking.  $325/month.  Available  im- 
mediately. 964-7407. 

Near  Beaches.  Female  to  share 


new  house  with  (female)  owner. 
Own  room;  fully  furnished;  laundry 
facilities.  Utilities  included,  $550/ 
month.  690-3213. 

King/Roncesvalles.  Spacious  two- 
bedroom  apartment  to  share  with 
female  non-smoker.  Laundry,  dish- 
washer, parking.  $384  + hydro.  531  - 
8858,  Monday-Tuesdayafter8p.m. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Seven  nights'  bed  and  breakfast 
in  London  (Highgate).  Single  £100 
per  person,  double  £80  per  person. 
Tuition  in  English,  golf,  transporta- 
tion by  your  host  to  local  attractions 
available.  More  information  from 
Jean  O’Grady,  Toronto  487-9086. 


Vacation/Leisure 


BACKPACK  CANADA,  UNTTED 

STATES,  PERU,  BOLIVIA  & NE- 
PAL. Adventuresome  backpacking 
treks  through  the  Ocala  National 
Forest  in  Florida,  in  the  magnificent 
Canadian  Rockies,  the  Grand  Can- 
yon in  Arizona,  the  Appalachians 
during  the  autumn  colour  season, 
hut  hopping  in  the  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire,  Alaska  and  the 
Yukon  - trekking  the  Chilkoot  Trail, 
the  Andes  Mountains  of  Peru  in- 
cluding Machu  Picchu,  Bolivia  - 
Lhama  Trekking  and  Nepal  - the 
Annapurna  Sanctuary.  We  have 
some  trips  where  we  hike  out  daily 
from  base  camps.  No  experience  is 
necessary.  Request  brochure. 
WILLARDS  ADVENTURE  CLUB, 
Box  10,  Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada 
L4M  4S9.  (705)737-1881. 


Secretarial  & Word 
Processing 

Excellent  word  processing  skills 
available.  Fast,  accurate  process- 
ing of  manuscripts,  theses,  essays, 
reports,  resumes,  etc.  Reasonable 
rates.  Dependable,  confidential 
service.  Call  Ms  Fulford  445-8499. 
Pick-up  and  delivery  of  large 
projects. 

Word  processing.  Essays,  re- 
ports, resumes.  Shelley  Tait  421- 
5181. 


Miscellaneous 


Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experi- 
enced, knowledgeable  realtor  with 
university  faculty  references.  Will 
answer  all  queries  and  send  infor- 
mation about  retirement  or  invest- 
ment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost 
or  obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200 
or  write  Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports 
West,  3200  Shelbourne  Street,  Vic- 
toria, B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  WRITING.  Pro- 
fessional editor  with  extensive  pub- 


lishing experience  will  help  wit  h your 
paper,  thesis,  dissertation,  or 
manuscript.  Focus  your  thoughts, 
show  you  where  to  cut  or  to  expand , 
clarify  awkward  sentence  structure, 
etc.  Free  estimate.  Elite  Editorial 
Services.  927-8761 . 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a 

caring,  confidential  environment. 
U of  T staff  extended  health  care 
benefits  cover  the  full  cost.  Close  to 
campus.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Reg- 
istered Psychologist.  The  Medical 
Arts  Building,  1 70  St.  George  Street, 
961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT? 

Communication  enhancement 
classes  forming  with  “accent’’  on 
formation  and  production  of  the 
English  sound  system,  pronuncia- 
tion and  intonation  patterns.  Now  in 
its  6th  year.  Over  1 ,000  satisified 
graduates  attest  to  its  value.  Groups 
of  6-8  participants.  Gandy  Associ- 
ates 767-6691 . 

SAVE  ON  FRAMING.  Laminate. 
Protected  forever  against  deterio- 
ration. Posters,  drawings,  adver- 
tisements, awards,  art  reproduc- 
tions, magazine  and  annual  report 
covers,  photographs.  Sample  and 
price  list.  HEDDINGTON’S.  (416) 
484-0060.  Fax:  (416)  487-0062. 
135  Heddington  Avenue,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5N  2K9. 

Tutor/Counsellor.  Have  you  ex- 
perience working  with  students  who 
have  a learning  disability , either  one- 
to-one  or  in  groups?  Would  you  like 
to  work  in  an  interesting  and  ex- 
panding field  with  university  stu- 
dents? You  would  be  working  with 
skilled  professionals  and  have  op- 
portunities for  professional  devel- 
opment. Flexible  hours.  For  more 
information  contact:  Eileen 
Barbeau,  Co-ordinator,  Special 
Services  to  Persons  with  a Disabil- 
ity, University  of  T oronto.  978-8060. 

A freelance  Gal  Friday,  with  car  - 
for  personal  or  business.  Adminis- 
trative/secretarial. 651-4690. 

A MURDER  is  announced  for  Sat- 
urday, February  9,  1991  at  8:00 
p.m.  in  the  Music  Room.  As  this  is 
Mardi  Gras  weekend,  costumes  are 
encouraged.  All  members  wel- 
come!!! Enquire  in  the  Hart  House 
Programme  Office,  Monday-Friday, 
10:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Join  in  the  fun  of  preparing  a 
gourmet  dinner  under  the  tutelage 
of  our  chef,  Mr.  Danny  Tam.  In  each 
series,  half  of  the  registrants  pre- 
pare the  food  then  are  joined  by 
fellow  participants  the  following 
evening  in  tasting  the  dishes  cre- 
ated. Dates:  February  4 & 5 (French) 
and  March  18  & 19  (Oriental).  All 
members  welcome!!!  Enquire  in  the 
Hart  House  Programme  Office, 
Monday-Friday  from  10:00  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m. 


American  Studies  Committee 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Lecture  series: 

AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 
AND  THE  END  OF  THE  COLD  WAR 


Monday,  February  4,  1991: 

David  Calleo,  Johns  Hopkins’  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies,  Washington,  D.C. 

Monday,  March  4,  1991: 

Gabriel  Kolko,  Department  of  History,  York  University 


All  lectures  will  take  place  from  4:00-6:00  PM  at: 

GEORGE  IGNATIEFF  THEATRE 
LARKIN  BUILDING 
15  DEVONSHIRE  PLACE 
TRINITY  COLLEGE 
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HART  HOUSE 
HAIR  PLACE 


Cuts  are  our  specialty 


Men’s  cut $12 

Women’s  cut $16 

Perms  $60 

Highlights $46 


GST  included  in  price 
“Our  experience  means 
professional  results” 

MONDAY-FRIDAY 
8:30  - 5:30 

7 HART  HOUSE  CIRCLE 
978-2431 


JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 


In  the  Japanese  Tradition 
Delightful  Geisha  Girl  style  service 
Mouth-tempting  Teriyaki  cooking 
All  in  the  authentic  Japanese  setting 
In  28  Individual  Ta-Tami-Rooms 

Karaoke  sing-along  bar 

SUSHI  BAR 

SEAFOOD  TERIYAKI 
STEAK  & LOBSTER  TERIYAKI 


Lunch : Mon.-Fri.  1 1 :30  AM  - 2:30  PM 
Dinner:  Sun  & Mon  5:00  PM  — 11 .00  PM 
Tues— Sat.  5:00 PM  — Midnight 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL 

920-4333 

614  JARVIS  ST.  AT  BLOOR 

AH-SO  GARDENS  RESTAURANT 


CANCER 

INFORMATION 

SERVICE 


CALL 

1-800-263-6750 


D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St. 
Filth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5V  2B9 
416-977-3857 

Academic  Robes 
and  Hoods 

Authorized  Robemakers 
to  University  of  Toronto 


DowntowN 

BED  & BREAKFAST  NETWORK 

IMOMIBEALl 

Downtown,  restored  Victorian  homes 
with  full  breakfast 

Fine  Restaurants,  Museums,  McGill 
and  Old  Montreal  at  your  doorstep 

Reasonable  Rates  Brochure 

Downtown  B & B Network 
3458  Laval  (at  Sherbrooke) 
Montreal  H2X  3C8 

Tel:  (514)  289-9749 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 
COUNCIL  ELECTIONS 

Nominations  open  on  Monday,  January 
21  for  positions  on  the  general  commit- 
tee and  other  committees  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  Council. 

Nomination  forms  and  a list  of  vacancies  are 
available  at  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  Office  of 
the  Faculty  Registrar,  departments,  offices 
of  college  registrars  and  student  organiza- 
tions. Completed  forms  must  be  received  in 
the  Office  of  the  Dean  no  later  than  4 :00  p.m., 
Friday,  February  1 in  order  to  be  valid. 


Top  Rate  RRSPs 


Plus  Transfer  Bonus 
Up  to  $500 


Unicoll  Credit  Union  will  match  the  best  rates  offered  at 
the  10  largest  banks  and  trusts  for  fixed-rate  RRSPs  with 
terms  ranging  from  one  year  to  30  months. 

Transfer  your  existing  RRSP  at  a bank  or  trust  company  to 
Unicoll  for  a fixed  term  from  18  to  30  months  and  Unicoll 
will  pay  you  a $5  interest  bonus  credited  to  your  RRSP  for 
every  full  $1000  transferred  up  to  a maximum  of  $500  in 
bonus  interest.* 


Unicoll  Credit  Union 

245  College  St.  (east  of  Spadina)  978-5505 

Monday-Friday,  10am-4pm;  except  Thursday,  until  6pm 

* Top  rate  guarantee  applies  to  non-conditional  advertised  rates  for  1-year  to  30-month  fixed  rate  RRSPs  only  at 
Royal  Bank,  C1BC,  Bank  of  Montreal,  Toronto  Dominion  Bank,  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  National  Bank,  Royal  Trust, 
Centra]  Guaranty  Trust,  Canada  Trust  and  National  Trust.  Unicoll  will  monitor  and  change  rates  weekly,  as 
required.  Top  rate  guarantee  and  transfer  bonus  offers  expire  March  1,  1991.  Unicoll  reserves  the  right  to 
withdraw  the  rate  guarantee  offer  at  any  time. 


Sunwheel-  Courier 

Div.  Sovereign  Express  & Messenger  Int'l. 


“Your  Official  Overnight  SUNWHEEL' 
Courier  Service  for  Ontario” 

Serving  the  Same  Day  Messenger  needs  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  for  10  years. 

CALL  TODAY: 

Express  Overnight  Same  Day  Messenger 
(416)674-8100  (416)598-4110 

Dispatch  Dispatch 
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Research  Notices 


For  further  information  and 
application  forms,  please 
contact  ORA  at  978-2163 
except  where  indicated. 

Association  of  Universities 
& Colleges  of  Canada 
Micro-Fund  # 1 , Planning 
Mission 

The  Institutional  Cooperation 
& Development  Services 
Division  of  the  Canadian 
International  Development 
Agency  (ICDS/CIDA)  will 
provide  through  AUCC  up  to 
$5,000  for  travel  required  for 
the  planning  of  projects  which 
would  be  suitable  for  the 
ICDS/CIDA  university 
linkage  program.  Travel  to 
the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  or  Thailand  is  not 
eligible  under  this  program. 

For  further  information 
(including  internal  deadlines 
and  signature  requirements) 
and  application  forms,  please 
contact  the  Institute  for 
International  Programs  (IPP) 
at  978-1870.  Deadline  is 
February  15. 

Canadian  Life  & Health 
Insurance  Association 
The  University  has  been 
informed  that  effective 
immediately  CLHIA  has 
discontinued  the  medical 
scholarship  program;  current 
commitments  will  be  hon- 
oured to  completion.  The 
association  has  decided  to 
concentrate  on  supporting 
special  initiatives  in  specific 
areas  such  as  AIDS.  As  yet, 
no  details  are  available.  ORA 
will  announce  the  new 
program  as  soon  as  informa- 
tion has  been  received. 

Cancer  Research  Society 
The  society  has  issued  revised 
application  forms  for  the 
1991-92  research  grant  and 
fellowship  programs.  Please 
ensure  that  forms  marked 
91/92  are  used;  applications 
on  old  forms  will  not  be 
accepted.  Deadline  for  both 
programs  is  February  15. 

Canadian  Space  Agency 

The  agency  has  established 
an  internal  working  group  to 
examine  the  potential  roles 
for  Canada  in  the  NASA 
Space  Exploration  Initiative, 
a program  that  will  place  a 
permanent  habitation  on  the 
moon  and/or  intensively 
explore  Mars  via  satellite  and 
human  expedition.  The 
Canadian  working  group 
wishes  to  determine  the 
strengths  and  interests  of 
Canadian  organizations  and 
how  new  technologies  that 
might  need  to  be  developed 
can  be  broadly  exploited.  The 
study  teams  are  charged  with 
consulting  widely  with  the 
industry,  university,  provin- 
cial and  federal  communities. 

Two  of  the  areas  being 
examined  that  have  potential 
relevance  to  research  in 
medicine  are  Biotechnology 
for  Life  Support  (Study  team 
head:  B.  Thomson,  Alberta 
Research  Council,  Box  8330, 
Station  F,  Edmonton,  AB 
T6H  5X2)  and  Life  Sciences 
(Study  team  head:  R.  Fassold, 
62  Pontiac  Street,  Ottawa 
K1Y  2K1).  Interested 
researchers  should  contact 
the  appropriate  study  head 
directly  or  F.R.  Vigneron, 
Directorate  of  Space  Mechan- 
ics, Canada  Space  Agency, 

Box  11490,  Station  H., 

Ottawa  K2H  9S2. 

Fight  for  Sight,  Inc. 

Support  is  available  for 
research  in  ophthalmology, 
vision  and  related  sciences 
under  the  following  programs: 
grants-in-aid  to  a maximum 
of  $12,000;  post-doctoral 
fellowships  to  a maximum  of 
$14,000;  and  student  fellow- 
ships to  a maximum  of  $500 
monthly.  Only  one  application 
for  each  type  of  award  will  be 
accepted  from  an  investiga- 


tor’s laboratory.  There  are  no 
citizenship  requirements, 
however,  applications  from 
foreign  nationals  for  research 
studies  outside  the  US  or 
Canada  will  be  considered  in 
instances  where  requests  are 
unique  in  concept  or  where 
circumstances  provide 
exceptional  opportunities  for 
proposed  research. 

Applications  from  Ameri- 
cans or  Canadians  who  wish 
to  study  abroad  will  be 
considered  if  the  investigation 
cannot  be  carried  out  as 
effectively  in  the  US 
or  Canada.  Deadline  is 
March  1. 

Rick  Hansen  Man  in 
Motion  Legacy  Fund 
In  cooperation  with  the 
Alberta  Paraplegic  Founda- 
tion and  the  Canadian 
Paraplegic  Association 
support  is  offered  for  basic 
spinal  cord  injury,  rehabilita- 
tion and  injury  prevention 
research.  The  maximum 
research  award  is  $60,000  per 
annum,  fellowships  — 

$26,000  and  studentships  — 
$13,000. 

Application  forms  for 
research  grants,  fellowships 
and  studentships  are 
available  from  ORA.  Deadline 
for  all  grants  programs  is 
February  1. 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 
A limited  number  of  NHRDP 
training  awards  are  provided 
to  graduate  students  who 
wish  to  pursue  a public  health 
or  health  sendees  research 
career  in  an  academic  or 
institutional  setting  in 
Canada. 

Further  eligibility  criteria 
are  outlined  in  the  H&WC/ 
NHRDP  Training  Awards 
Guide  1987/88  and  the 
Training  Awards  Update 
(June  4,  1989).  Students  are 
advised  to  read  both  carefully. 
Application  form  NHRDP-47 
is  available  from  ORA. 
Supervisors  and  students  are 
reminded  that  the  usual 
University  application 
procedures  and  signature 
requirements  apply  where 
agency  funds  are  to  be 
administered  through  U of  T. 
Deadline  is  February  15. 

National  Welfare  Grants 
National  welfare  fellowships 
are  intended  to  develop  and 
increase  personnel  resources 
in  teaching,  research,  direct 
practice,  policy  planning  and 
administration  in  the  welfare 
field  in  Canada.  Awards  are 
offered  to  Canadian  citizens 
or  landed  immigrants  for 
study  at  Canadian  and 
foreign  universities. 

Post-graduate  fellowships 
are  available  for  full-time 
study  leading  to  post-masters’ 
advanced  diplomas  or 
doctorate  degrees.  Candidates 
with  a master’s  degree  in 
social  sciences  may  be 
considered  if  they  intend  to 
enrol  in  an  accredited  and 
recognized  social  work 
program  and  have  evidence  of 
practice/teaching  experience 
in  the  social  welfare  field.  The 
award  is  not  open  to  faculty 
on  sabbatical  who  may  be  in 
receipt  of  the  major  part  of 
their  salary  while  on  study 
leave. 

Further  details  and 
eligibility  criteria  are 
available  from  ORA.  Appli- 
cants are  reminded  that  the 
usual  University  application 
and  signature  requirements 
apply.  Deadline  is  February  1. 

National  Institutes  of 
Health  (US) 

The  NTH  Guide  for  Grants  & 
Contracts  announces  scien- 
tific initiatives,  requests  for 
proposals,  ongoing  program 
announcements  and  granting 
opportunities  administered  by 
NTH.  Interested  investigators 
may  consult  current  and  back 
issues  of  this  publication  at 
ORA. 


Certification  regarding  Drug- 
Free  Workplace  Requirements 
Investigators  applying  to  NIH 
are  advised  that  foreign 
institutions  are  no  longer 
exempt  from  the  drug-free 
workplace  requirement.  For 
those  investigators  whose 
grants  will  be  administered 
by  U of  T,  a specific  assurance 
form  must  be  completed  and 
signed  by  the  University  for 
attachment  with  the  applica- 
tion. If  research  is  also  being 
performed  at  sites  other  than 
U of  T,  those  sites  must  also 
be  certified  under  the  NIH 
requirements. 

Immediately  prior  to  the 
appropriate  deadline, 
investigators  are  requested  to 
contact  Ms.  Susan  Haggis, 
medical  grants  officer  at  ORA 
(978-2163),  for  a copy  of  the 
certification  form  together 
with  instructions  on  its 
completion. 

Certification  regarding 
Lobbying 

Investigators  whose  grants 
are  administered  by  U of  T 
and  who  receive  the  US 
Department  of  Health  & 
Human  Services  certification 
regarding  lobbying  with  their 
NIH  notification  of  award 
should  contact  ORA  directly. 

A certification  statement  will 
be  prepared  on  behalf  of  the 
investigator  and  the  Univer- 
sity for  submission  to  the 
institute  appropriate  to  the 
NTH  award. 

The  Rotman  Research 
Institute/Baycrest  Centre 
for  Geriatric  Care 
The  institute  is  offering  a new 
two-year  post-doctoral 
fellowship  to  commence  in  the 
summer  of  1991  with  a 
stipend  equivalent  to  MRC 
rates  and  a travel  and 
research  allowance.  Eligible 
applicants  must  have  an  MD, 
PhD  or  equivalent  degree. 

The  institute’s  research 
priority  areas  are  related  to 
neurobehavioural  changes 
which  occur  during  aging, 
with  a specific  focus  on 
memory  and  fronted  lobe 
functions. 

Interested  applicants 
should  contact  the  institute 
directly  at  (416)  785-2522 
for  fiirther  information  and 
application  format.  Deadline 
is  February  1 . 

Upcoming  Deadlines 

Addiction  Research 
Foundation  — scholarships 
and  fellowships  (renewal): 
January  31. 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Medical 
Research  Foundation  (US)  — 
research  grants: 

February  1. 

Amyotrophic  Lateral 
Sclerosis  Society  of  Canada  — 
research  grants: 

January  31. 

Arthritis  Society  — 
studentships:  February  1. 

Association  of  Universities 
& Colleges  of  Canada  — 
ICDS/CIDA  micro-fund  #1 
(planning  mission): 

February  15. 

Banting  Research  Founda- 
tion — emergency  funds:  any 
time. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation  — summer 
studentships:  February  1. 

Canadian  Institute  for 
International  Peace  & 

Security  — Barton  awards: 
February  1. 

Canadian  Life  & Health 
Insurance  Association  — 
scholarships:  cancelled. 

Canadian  Liver  Foundation 
— studentships:  February  15. 

Cancer  Research  Society  — 
research  grants  and  fellow- 
ships: February  15. 

Environment  Canada/ 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service  — 
university  research  support 
fund:  February  1. 

Environment  Canada/St. 
Lawrence  Centre/NSERC  — 
research  partnerships 
program:  February  1. 


Fight  for  Sight  Inc.  — 
grants-in-aid,  post-doctoral 
fellowships,  student  fellow- 
ships: March  1. 

Hannah  Institute  — 
undergraduate  summer 
studentships:  January  20. 

Rick  Hansen  Man  in  Motion 
Legacy  Fund  — fellowships, 
studentships,  research 
grants:  February  1. 

Health  & Welfare  Canada, 
National  Welfare  Division  — 
national  welfare  fellowships: 
February  1 ; 

NHRDP  — fellowships: 
February  15. 

Hereditary  Disease 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  February  1. 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
Foundation  — research 
grants;  public  education 
(conference  and  audio-visual 
productions):  February  1. 

Kidney  Foundation  of 
Canada  — summer  student- 
ships: February  15; 

Allied  Health  Council  — 
fellowships,  scholarships, 
research  grants,  special 
projects:  February  15. 


Leukemia  Research 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  February  1. 

Medical  Research  Council 

— east  European  exchange: 
February  1; 

NHRDP/MRC  joint  program 
in  nursing  (full  application): 
February  15. 

Ministry  of  Colleges  & 
Universities  — URIF  award: 
for  ministry  deadline  Jan. 

31,  internal  deadline  at  ORA: 
January  24. 

Ministry  of  Transportation 

— highway  safety  research 
grants:  January  31. 

National  Cancer  Institute  of 
Canada  — senior  research 
scientist;  research  scientist; 
fellowships;  S.  Fonyo 
studentships,  T.  Fox  research 
fellowships  (physician 
scientists);  T.  Fox  research 
scientists:  February  1 ; 

T.  Fox  team  development 
grants  (letter  of  intent): 
February  15. 

National  Institutes  of 
Health  (US)  — new  and 
unsolicited  research  grants: 
February  1. 


Ontario  Deafness  Research 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  January  31. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  the 
Environment  — pesticides 
advisory  committee: 

January  25. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 
— northern  health  unit 
partner  statements:  March  1. 

Ontario  Thoracic  Society  — 
research  grants:  February  1. 

Physicians’  Services 
Foundation  Inc.  — research 
grants:  February  28. 

Physiotherapy  Foundation 
of  Canada  — scholarships: 
February  1. 

Rotman  Research  Institute/ 
Baycrest  Centre  for  Geriatric 
Care  — fellowships: 

February  1 (contact  insti- 
tute directly). 

Sport  Canada  — applied 
sport  research  program: 
February  15. 

U of  T — grants-in-aid: 
February  1. 

World  Wildlife  Fund  — 
wildlife  toxicology  fund: 
any  time. 


PhD  Orals 


Graduate  faculty  please  call 
the  PhD  oral  examination 
office  at  978-5258  for  informa- 
tion regarding  time  and 
location  for  these  listings. 

Wednesday,  January  23 
Alastair  Edwin  Cribb, 
Department  of  Pharmacology, 
“An  exploration  of  Metabolic 
Determinants  of  Sulfa- 
methoxazole Idiosyncratic 
Reactions.”  Prof.  S.P. 
Spielberg. 

Thursday,  January  24 

William  Glen  Winder, 
Department  of  French 
Language  & Literature, 
“Automatic  Tagging  of 
Literary  Texts:  Elements  for 
the  Preparation  of  Electronic 
Critical  Editions.”  Prof.  T.R. 
Wooldridge. 

Friday,  January  25 
Laurel  Susan  Cropp,  Centre 
for  Medieval  Studies,  “A 
Critical  Edition  of  Alexander 
Neckam’s  Corrogationes  Noui 
Promethei  with  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes  and  Commen- 
tary.” Prof.  A.G.  Rigg. 

Yves  Lesp6rance,  Department 
of  Computer  Science,  “A 
Formal  Theory  of  Indexical 
Knowledge  and  Action.”  Prof. 
H.J.  Levesque. 

Edwin  Peter  Nowicki, 
Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  “Improved 
Transient  Performance  of  a 
3-Phase  Controlled  Rectifier 
Using  Predictive  Control.” 
Profs.  A.S.  Sedra  and  S.B. 
Dewan. 

Christopher  Mark  Overall, 
Faculty  of  Dentistry,  “Regula- 
tion of  Matrix  Metallo- 
proteinase Expression  in 
Connective  Tissue  Cells.” 

Prof.  J.  Sodek. 

Monday,  January  28 
Judith  Mae  Abwunza, 
Department  of  Anthropology, 
“Logoli  Women  of  Western 
Kenya  Speak:  Means  and 
Needs  in  Development.”  Prof. 
M.D.  Levin. 

Jean-Pierre  Corriveau, 
Department  of  Computer 
Science,  “Time  Constrained 
Memory  for  Reader-Based 
Text  Comprehension.”  Prof. 

G.  Hirst. 

Laura  Ann  Gates,  Depart- 
ment of  History,  “A  Glaston- 
bury Estate  Complex  in 
Wiltshire:  Economic  and 
Social  Relations  on  the 
Medieval  Manor.”  Prof.  JA. 
Raftis. 

Marzena  M.  Walkowiak, 
Department  of  Spanish  & 
Portuguese,  “Life  as  Ambigu- 
ity: A Study  of  Narrative 
Form  in  Una  Meditacion  by 


Juan  Benet.”  Prof.  M.J. 
Vald6s. 

Tuesday,  January  29 
Margaret  Kathleen  Pichora- 
Fuller,  Department  of 
Psychology,  “Binaural 
Unmasking  in  the  Elderly.” 
Prof.  B.A.  Schneider. 

Ying  Kit  Yung,  Department  of 
Botany,  “The  Dynamics  and 
in  Situ  Growth  Rates  of 
Asterionella  Formosa, 
Tabellaria  Flocculosa 
(Bacillariophyceae)  and 
Peridinium  Limbatum 
(Pyrrhophyta)  in  Plastic 
Lake,  Ontario,  1986-87.” 

Prof.  P.M.  Welboum. 

Wednesday,  January  30 
Margaret  Ann  Capling, 
Department  of  History, 
“Political  Leadership  in 
Opposition:  The  Conservative 
Party  of  Canada,  1920-1948.” 
Prof.  R.C.  Brown. 

Victor  Peter  Foyle,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry, 
“Photoreduction  of  Polymeric- 
Gel-Bound  Anthraquinone: 

Its  Products,  Reaction 
Scheme  and  Application  to 
the  Photocatalytic  Synthesis 
of  Hydrogen  Peroxide.”  Prof. 

J .E.  Guillet. 


Ramsey  Alfred  Foty,  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  “The 
Detection  of  Insulin  Receptors 
in  Newt  Liver  and  Forelimb 
Regenerates  and  the  Effects 
of  Local  Insulin  Deprivation 
of  Epimorphic  Regeneration.” 
Prof.  R.A.  Liversage. 

Grazyna  Kalabis,  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy,  “Biphasic  Modula- 
tion of  Acetaminophen 
Hepatotoxicity  by  the 
Interferon  Inducer 
Polyi  nosi  nic-Polycyti  dylic 
Acid.”  Prof.  P.G.  Wells. 

Victor  George  Kocay,  Depart- 
ment of  French  Language  & 
Literature,  “Une  Lecture  du 
Journal  du  voleur  de  Jean 
Genet  h la  lumifere  de  la 
philosophic  de  Roman 
Ingarden.”  Prof.  B.T.  Fitch. 

Stephen  William  Morris, 
Department  of  Physics, 
“Electroconvection  in  a Freely 
Suspended  Smectic  Film.” 
Prof.  A.D.  May. 

Louis  Tasfi,  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering,  “The  Effect 
of  Low  Voltage  Electric 
Current  and  pH  Shocks  on 
the  Anaerobic  Gasification  of 
Synthetic  Waste.”  Prof.  P.H. 
Jones. 


Randall  David  Mooi,  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  “Phylogeny 
and  Biogeography  of  the 
Plesiopidae  (Pisces: 
Perciformes:  Percoidei)  with  a 
Revision  of  the  Genus 
Plesiops  Cuvier.”  Prof.  R. 
Winterbottom. 

Eric  Scott  Swanson,  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  “Ground 
State  Properties  of  Models  of 
High  T,  Superconductors.” 
Prof.  N.  Isgur. 

Antoon  Wilhelm  van  der 
Vooren,  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  & 
Applied  Chemistry,  “Contami- 
nant Movement  through  a 
Fracture  within  an  Interac- 
tive Medium.”  Prof.  C.R. 
Phillips. 

Thursday,  January  31 

David  James  Fleet,  Depart- 
ment of  Computer  Science, 
“Measurement  of  Image 
Velocity.”  Prof.  A.D.  Jepson. 


Friday,  February  1 

Junio  Marcio  Rosa  Cruz, 
Department  of  Physics, 
“Picosecond  Infrared  Probing 
of  II-VI  Semiconductors.” 
Prof.  H.M.  van  Driel. 


Howto  be 
a Local  Hero 


Ask  . When  you  want  to 
make  your  community  a better 
place,  but  don’t  know  where  to 
start,  ask  your  friends.  Chances 
are,  many  of  them  are  already 
Local  Heroes,  giving  their  time 
and  money  to  causes  that 
you  can  help 
too.  Be  a 
Local  Hero. 


A new  spirit  of  giving 


A national 
program  1 
to  encourage 
giving  and 
volunteering 
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BY  TED  CHAMBERLIN 


Tradition  & 
renovation 

We  must  address  openly  the  nature 
and  power  of  our  disciplines 

G.S.  Lewis  used  to  say  that  the  medieval 
Romance  of  the  Rose  would  not  ring  true  if 
rewritten  as  the  Romance  of  the  Onion. 
What  he  should  have  said  was,  not  in 
England.  There’s  a poem  by  Loma  Goodison,  a 
Jamaican  writer,  about  how  her  “great  grandmoth- 
er’s royal  scent  of  cinnamon  and  escallions  / drew 
the  sailor  up  the  straits  of  Africa”  and  they  fell  in 
love  and  his  ship  sailed  on  without  him . A rose  would 
ring  very  false  indeed  as  the  image  for  this  west 
African  romance,  while  onions  might  be  just  right. 


Professor  Ted  Chamberlin  of  the  Departments  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature  was  principal  of  New 
College  from  1985  to  1990. 


We  live  our  lives  according  to  ideas 
of  beauty  and  goodness  and  of  truth. 
These  ideas  and  the  images  by  which 
we  represent  them  are  produced  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  but  the  ways  which 
have  most  influence  on  our  lives  are 
the  product  of  our  great  secular  and 
sacred  institutions  and  the  intellec- 
tual and  artistic  traditions  which  they 
nourish. 

Despite  its  misgivings,  the  Univer- 
sity is  one  of  these  institutions  and  a 
major  force  in  givingcredibility  to  ideas 
that  shape  the  way  we  think  and  feel 
about  ourselves,  about  others  and  about 
the  world.  The  University  also  gives 
credibility  to  people  whose  ideas  it  has 
authorized  in  one  way  or  another. 
We  even  have  a system  to  certify 
these  people  - a system  of  course  credits 
and  their  accumulation  according  to 
some  curricular  arrangement.  “Credit” 
comes  from  a Latin  word  meaning  “he 
or  she  believes.”  Our  system  of 
credits  and  credentials  is 
essentially  a system  of  belief 
not  only  in  our  students  but 
also  in  our  faculty,  our  cur- 
ricula and  our  methods  of 
instruction. 

We  live  in  a society  in  which 
many  people  face  prejudice 
every  day  simply  because  of 
the  way  they  look  or  the  way 
they  talk.  If  we  at  the  Univer- 
sity believe  that  ideas  are  important, 
then  we  must  surely  believe  that  the 
University -especially  its  students  and 
graduates  - can  make  a difference.  For 
good  or  ill.  Willy  nilly,  our  universities 
are  implicated  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic inequities  as  well  as  the  in- 
equities of  race,  gender  and  class  that 
plague  our  society.  Among  other  things, 
we  often  perpetuate  ways  of  thinking 
and  feeling  that  sustain  these  iniqui- 
tous conditions.  As  well,  universities 
are  at  the  very  least  co-conspirators  in 
circumstances  that  diminish  opportu- 
nities for  some  individuals  to  attend 
and  to  share  in  the  privilege  and  power 
a university  education  conveys.  Some 
of  these  circumstances  we  do  not  con- 
trol, but  all  of  them  we  can  surely 
influence. 

There  are  many  people  - and  it  is 
particularly  clear  that  there  are 
many  of  aboriginal  and  African  and 
Asian  heritages  - for  whom  this  uni- 
versity is  not  a very  hospitable  place 
and  who,  in  a variety  of  ways,  are 
discouraged  from  coming  or  from  tak- 
ing part  while  they  are  here.  When 
they  express  their  discomfort  about 
our  surprisingly  stubborn  adherence 
to  certain  ideas  and  decorums,  we  play 


out  Matthew  Arnold’s  19th-century  di- 
chotomy of  culture  and  anarchy,  easily 
identifying  the  barbarians  as  the  ones 
who  look  different  and  who  speak  dif- 
ferently. After  all,  “barbarian”  comes 
from  a Greek  word  meaning  those  who 
don’t  speak  Greek. 

Arnold  was  the  eloquent  champion 
of  a system  of  education  that  would 
teach  “the  best  that  has  been  known 
and  said  in  the  world”  and  he  was  a 
notable  figure  in  his  time.  But  his  time 
knew  and  said  that  the  best  attitude  to 
aboriginal  peoples  was  represented  by 
legislation  like  the  Indian  Act  and  that 
the  best  approach  to  Africa  was  to  get 
the  nations  of  Europe  together  to 
divide  it  up.  The  second  half  of  the  19th 
century  was  a time  when  people  and 
places  were  defined  and  power  dis- 
tributed along  imperial  lines.  It  was 
also  the  time  when  most  of  our  disci- 
plines in  the  arts  and  sciences  were 


determined,  along  lines  that  reflected 
the  same  knowledge  and  the  same 
attitudes. 

Since  then,  much  has  changed.  But 
not  very  much  has  changed  at  our  uni- 
versities, which  in  many  ways  are  still 
approaching  knowledge  as  they  did  in 
the  19th  century  when  the  essential 
structures  of  higher  education  were 
established.  Although  we  may  pride 
ourselves  on  fidelity  to  our  intellectual 
traditions,  we  should  be  conscious  that 
it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  at  best  a 
kind  ofendearingnostalgia  and  at  worst 
a continuation  of  invidious  and  intimi- 
dating habits  of  mind.  It  is  not  simply 
that  our  dedication  to  conventional 
disciplines  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences  excludes  the  traditions 
of  others  - those  of  aboriginal  or 
African  or  Asian  heritages,  for  exam- 
ple. It  distorts  them  too  and  causes  us 
to  see  these  in  diminished  ways.  And 
these  are  the  ways  we  convey  to  our 
students. 

This  goes  deeper  than  matters  of 
detail,  to  the  structure  and  the 
style  of  our  disciplines,  and  the  ideas 
they  convey.  Let’s  look  for  a moment  at 
the  heritages  of  the  people  of  our  first 
nations.  Literary  studies,  my  discipline, 


plays  its  part  in  making  them  invisible 
by  privileging  written  over  oral  tradi- 
tions, in  many  cases  actively  discred- 
iting the  latter  (and,  by  implication, 
those  whose  heritage  it  is).  And  so  we 
have  our  well-established  Stratford  and 
Shaw  Festivals  and  our  well-deserved 
Governor-General’s  awards  for  poetry, 
prose  and  playwriting  but  no  corre- 
sponding celebration  of  the  rich  liter- 
ary inheritance  of  aboriginal  storytell- 
ing. The  discipline  of  political  science, 
to  take  another  example,  has  devel- 
oped in  ways  that  assume  a separation 
of  material  and  spiritual  values  - of 
church  and  state  - and  has  great  diffi- 
culty accommodating  the  spiritual  be- 
liefs informing  the  expressions  of  abo- 
riginal sovereignty  that  are  so  impor- 
tant in  the  contemporary  political 
arena,  seeing  them  as  rhetorical,  ro- 
mantic or  just  plain  embarrassing. 
Continuing  the  pattern,  economics 
construes  prosperity  primarily 
in  terms  of  employment  and 
access  to  material  goods,  so 
that  aboriginal  hunters  in  the 
north  are  classified  as  unem- 
ployed and  in  need  of  south- 
ern development  strategies. 
Such  a litany  should  also  in- 
clude history  and  anthropol- 
ogy which,  with  their  language 
and  logic  of  discovery  and  their 
tendency  to  treat  other  peo- 
ples as  objects  rather  than  subjects, 
consolidate  assumptions  that  ulti- 
mately have  prescriptive  as  well  as 
descriptive  power  and  deeply  affect  our 
social,  economic  and  political  attitudes. 
And  so  on,  through  law,  medicine  and 
engineering....  The  sciences  are  not  ex- 
empt, although  they  have  been  much 
readier  to  recognize  the  relative  rather 
than  the  absolute  character  of  their 
truths.  And  yet  ideas  in  the  sciences 
are  often  remarkably  consistent  with 
thebroader  philosophical  assumptions 
of  their  time. 

This  is  not  intended  as  an  attack  on 
our  intellectual  enterprises  but  simply 
a reminder  of  what  they  are,  especially 
disciplines  in  the  humanities  and  so- 
cial sciences.  They  are  indeed  precious 
heritages.  Some  are  also  in  some  sense 
imperial  heritages,  privileging  certain 
kinds  of  knowledge.  They  are  construc- 
tions of  knowledge  in  a time  and  place 
and  by  a group  of  people  with  particu- 
lar assumptions  and  ambitions. 

If  we  really  want  to  address  the 
issue  of  racism  at  this  university  - 
which  is  to  say  if  we  really  want  to 
improve  and  enrich  this  place  - 1 think 
we  must  address  openly  the  nature 
and  the  power  of  our  disciplines.  I’m 
nottalkinghere  about  developing  what 


it  is  fashionable  in  the  United  States  to 
call  a politically  correct  attitude  (which 
must  be  much  like  any  other  ortho- 
doxy), nor  about  what  some  sceptics 
refer  to  as  the  deconstruction  of  our 
disciplines.  I’m  talking  about  the  reno- 
vation of  them.  Like  all  responsible 
renovators,  we  should  first  check  the 
foundations. 

Furthermore,  we  should  realize  that 
something  of  this  challenge  should  (and 
if  we  have  the  wisdom  to  encourage  it, 
will)  come  from  our  students,  who  are 
at  the  end  of  the  day  our  most  precious 
and  enduringheritage.  They  are  deeply 
implicated  in  and  by  the  ideas  we  cher- 
ish and  many  are  deeply  disturbed  by 
them.  This  university  should  surely  be 
able  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  them 
to  articulate  (and  to  be  challenged  on) 
both  the  need  and  the  strategies  for 
change.  We  are  as  an  institution  inevi- 
tably conservative  and  so  are  many  of 
our  students.  We  should  encourage 
those  who  are  not. 

The  ways  in  which  we  do  so  will  be  as 
important  as  what  we  do.  For  just  as  an 
examination  of  the  limitations  of  our 
disciplines  with  regard  to  the  perspec- 
tives and  experience  of  women  would 
be  deeply  suspect,  and  probably  deeply 
flawed,  if  carried  out  primarily  by  men, 
we  cannot  expect  to  address  some  of 
these  issues  without  the  benefit  of  the 
perspective  and  experience,  as  well  as 
the  commitment,  of  those  whose 
heritages  are  marginalized.  I oftenhear 
that  this  will  take  time,  especially  given 
the  composition  of  our  University  com- 
munity right  now.  We  should  be  more 
impatient. 

This  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  But  it  is 
an  opportunity  which  we  should  not  let 
pass.  We  are  in  danger  of  losing  our 
faith  in  ourselves.  This  is  a chance  to 
recover  and  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the 
importance  of  what  we  do. 

There’s  a story  told  by  Philip  Levine, 
an  American  poet,  about  working 
on  the  milling  machines  in  the 
Chevrolet  gear  and  axle  plant  in 
Detroit.  A newcomer  arrives  to  work 
beside  him  and  after  a while  he  asks 
what  they’re  making,  to  which  the  poet 
answers 

I’m  making 

2.25  an  hour, 
don’t  know  what  you’re 

making,  and  he  had 
to  correct  me,  gently,  what  was 
we  making  out  of 
this  here  metal,  and  I didn’t  know. 

It’s  time  to  think  about  what  we’re 
making  here  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 


The  University  gives  credibility  to 
people  whose  ideas  it  has 
authorized 
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